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GLIMPSES OF INDIAN LIFE. 





connected with his ori- 
gin, his self-denial, his 
noble traits of courage, 
and his sad exit, will 
for all time have an 
important place in our 
history, and furnish 
material for some of 
the most striking pages 
of American poetry. 
The series of illugtra- 
tions which we now 
purpose, is designed to 
depict the familiar, the 
humorous, and the un- 
imaginative, rather 
than the heroic side 
of Indian character. 
The sketches, let us 
say, are from actual 
incidents, witnessed by 
the artist, Mr. Cary, in 
a long sojourn on the 
Plains, and exhibit cer- \ 


UST at this time, 
J when the Pacific 
Railway has threaded 
through the heart of 
our great Western 
wilds, and a stream of 
immigration is follow- 
ing the star of empire 
on its western way; 
when the red-men oc- 
cupying lands stretch- 
ing toward the Pacific, 
who have for the while 
escaped the fate of 
their brethren on the 
Atlantic slope, appear 
to be coming together 
in the heart of the con- 
tinent, to make anoth- 
er effort toward check- 
ing the advancing tide 
of white civilization, 
any truthful record of 
the aboriginal race be- 
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comes valuable, not tain phases of Indian ’ 
only to satisfy present life just as they ap- 
inquiry, but also as a pear. 


contribution to that 
history which will soon 
be all that is preserved 
of our native races. It 
is not necessary for us 
to urge that there is 
much that is thorough- 
ly interesting in the 
customs and habits of 
this once free and sim- 
ple people, the highest 
type of any savage. 
When the living repre- 
sentation has passed 
away, when the In- 
dian’s weaknesses and 
faults, developed by 
the oppressions of the 
reckless selfishness of 
the white man, are 
softened by time, then 
our local traditions, 


INDIAN DANDIES. 
The visits of the 
Indians to the trading- 
posts, or to the forts, 
often afford many 
amusing incidents, 
and give Hecular and 
unexpected *, glimpses 
of the passions or the 
whimsical notions of 
this untutored people. 
Our first picture shows 
an Indian’s fondness 
for showy garments. 
The Indians that hang 
about the frontier set- 
tlements, or who visit e 
the trading-posts, are 
prone to seize upon 
any cast-off garment, 
any stray feather or 















INDIAN DANDY. 








THE STORE OF THE TRADING-POST. 


orn@fhent they can find, borrow, or beg, and with huge delight adorn 


themselves therewith. A dandy is not exclusively the product of 


civilization ; the most degraded phase of Indian life is made amus- | 


ing, and often ridiculous, by genuine fops, and probably our North 


American savages are more than ordinarily remarkable for this 
“A warrior chief” on a strut is a fair rival | 


noticeable weakness. 
for the most puffed-up turkey-cock that ever gobbled his self-lauda- 


tion in a farm-yard, but there is something formidable in the Indian | 


warrior’s vanity. Our illustrative example represents a youth of twen- 
ty, who has accompanied his tribe to a “ trading-post,” and from the 


proceeds of his mother’s industry, or for some labor he has performed, | 


finds himself in possession of an old coat with epaulets and brass 
buttons, a “ bottle of whiskey,” and other civilized finery. 
figure, lithe, well-made limbs, and most perfect satisfaction with him- 
self, give an irresistibly droll look to the grotesque display of his per- 


son and accomplishments. The idlers about the trading-post look on | 
One “ old stager,” inspired with the ambition | 


with ill-concealed envy. 
to shine, has borrowed a Scotch cap, an article which the Indians very 
much delight in, and crowned with this single article of civilized dis- 
inction, and armed with a huge club, is attempting to divide the 
wonors of the hour with his younger and more fortunate rival. Indi- 
jidually, each is thoroughly satisfied with his appearance and his per- 
ormance. The most offensive Indian fop, as a class, is found among the 
vale relations of some Indian belle, who can claim connection by mar- 
riage with a white man, especially if he is the owner of a store, or 
does business for a fur company. 
“relatives " make a hungry train of expectants, who hang upon their 
relationship to the white man, and become, even more than formerly, 
vain and worthless. 


THE TRADING-POST. 
The store of a trading-post, in all its dealings with the Indians, il- 


lustrates the injustice with which they are ever treated in matters of 
trade. “We find several squaws, hard-working slaves, who have pre- | 


sented themselves to the trading-post with a load of peltries, the re- 
sult of an entire season’s hard labor. The buffalo-robes are beauti- 
fully wrought, and will prove an acquisition, in the course of time, to 
beauty displayed in our Central Park, and on the popular winter-drives 
of European. capitals. These tasteful specimens of the handiwork 


His fine | 


At all seasons of the year, these | 
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of the forest mother and maiden, will be given to the inexorable trader 
for a few ounces of brown sugar, and that of such vile quality thatit 
appears, to practised eyes, mere sand stained with molasses. The poor 
women, as ignorant of the true value of the sugar as they are of their 
splendid robes, gratefully assent to the bargain proposed, and to se 
cure the precious article, in place of pockets, satchels, or such con- 
| veniences, tie it in small parcels in the corners of their blankets. But 
the full iniquity of the hard bargain does not stop here; for when the 
grasping trader measures out his thickened treacle, according to frontier 
| commercial usage when dealing with the Indians, he inserts his three 
fingers in the shallow cup, and only gives out what little substance finds 
| room in the small space not already so ingeniously and so basely occu- 
pied. While this is going on, the Indian warriors, or braves, as they des- 
ignate themselves, sit by, or lounge about, as seemingly unconscious of 
what is going on as if they were so many dusky-colored statues, cut from 
stone. They look disdainfully upon all traffic, and would not degrade 
themselves by showing the slightest interest in matters “ of the shop” 
—things only fit to be indulged in, they say, by the women. 


WOMEN WATER-BEARERS. 


Pictures illustrating savage life have very little to relieve the con- 
stant display of the unhappy condition of the gentler sex. In this 
respect, however, all barbarous people are the same. As a nation rises 
in wealth and moral power, woman assumes her position as a compan- 
ion and equal—when this is otherwise, she is almost literally a slave. 
In all domestic life, the Indian woman is the worker ; the distinction 
made against her claims to social recognition, or even commonplace 
sympathy, is quite impossible to understand. She dresses the skins 
which make the clothing and tent-coverings. She hews the wood, 
cooks the meal, and performs all menial work. When her tribe moves, 
she attends to the striking of the wigwams and the packing up of the 
property. She often carries, in addition to her household utensils, an 
infant child, in a wicker basket, held to her back by a broad strap 
that passes across her forehead. Thus overloaded, she will trudge 
patiently in the rear of the cavalcade, driving before her the horses 
and cattle. In the mean time, the “ braves,” mounted on fleet horses, 
| will course along as independent of responsibility or care as if they 
were of another planet. 

As much as water is needed by them, the Indians seldom make e2- 
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WOMEN WATER-CARRIERS. 


campments directly on the bank of a stream. The consequence is, 
that the labor of the women, children, and dogs, is needlessly in- 
creased in their business of supplying the lodges with the greatest of 
the necessaries of life. The methods in practice are primitive to the 
last degree. Large earthen pots, manufactured by the Indians, are 
triced on poles, the opposite ends of which are fastened to the sides 


i ir i 


oe 


of a dog, and this faithful creature is thus made of some practical use, 
The children walk in procession to and fro to the river, each carrying 
a jar. To the young women of the tribe are intrusted the horses, which, 
temporarily relieved of their “ hopples,” are driven in droves to drink. 
In the performance of this last-named work there is often exhibited 
splendid equestrian skill, for many of the girls, mounting bareback, 


INDIAN WOMEN BATHING. 
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will race side by side—the literal personation of rival Amazons, in liv- 


ing bronze. 
INDIAN WOMEN BATHING. 


The Indian women are fond of the pleasures of bathing. It is un- 
der such circumstances that they make the most careful toilet. The 
scene often presents some very novel features. In the first place, 
the mothers, while enjoying the bath, ornament the trees with their in- 
fants, which, in their stiff bandages, dangle from the overhanging 
branches, rocked asleep by the wind. The old women, and mothers 
of middle age, are often deformed by hard labor and privation, and 
are scarcely recognizable as of the same race as the lithe young girls, 
who, as yet, unused to labor, present unexceptionable forms, and dis- 
play a natural gracefulness of manner, which, if successfully immor- 
talized in marble, would vie in physical perfection with the Grecian 
beauties who contributed their united charms to make up the Phidian 
Venus. While the women are thus engaged in their aquatic sports, 
grave old men, warriors of established character, armed with bow and 
arrows, keep guard at a distance ; and the curious and indiscreet young 
braves, who dare approach too near, run the risk of having an arrow 
sent through some vulnerable if not vital part of their persons. 





IT WAS THE TIME OF ROSES. 


By Annie Taomas, Autor or “ Farse Coxors,” “ Denis 
Donne,” ETC. 


T was the time of roses! They were about everywhere, on the 

emerald green of our lawn—over the trellis-work that made a 
flowery veranda round our house—on my cheeks, from whence the 
roundness of youth had no more departed than had its bloom—and in 
my heart, where the flowers of hope, and joy, and love, were blos- 
soming freely. In other words, I was eighteen years old. 

Looking back at myself now, from the grave stand-point I have 
attained through a good deal of sorrow and suffering, I have to ac- 
knowledge that I was to a certain extent both frivolous and selfish in 
those early days of which I am writing. I was under the guardian- 
ship of an only brother, who was some eight years my senior, and who 
had the honor of becoming responsible for my well-being, rather 
thrust upon him than otherwise. A good, grave, conscientious, clever 
young man of six-and-twenty, who had seen many phases of life, he 
suffered from a painful sense of incapacity as far as I was concerned. 
And I, being keen-witted and sharp-sighted, detected his feelings on 
the subject, and wrought it to my own will in many ways. 

Our home was in one of the eastern counties, one of the best culti- 
vated and most prosperous portions of the land, being my brother's 
by the “right divine” of hereditary succession. It was not a very 
large estate, but it was large enough to entitle its owner to rank as 
one of the county gentlemen—to give him a seat on the magisterial 
bench, and to have supported large families in ease and comfort, if not 
in luxury, for many generations. Consequently, though I was an or- 
phan, and had no property of my own, my lines were cast in pleasant 
places, and the world seemed a very sunshiny place to me. 

For two years after my mother’s death, namely, from the day I 
was fifteen, I held the lines of government as mistress of Oaklands. 
And during those two years I obtained almost unlimited sway over my 
brother Philip. Whatever “ Miss Lisle wished” became a law, and I 
used my privileges to the points of abusing them very often, in my 
giddy reliance on his love for me, and my own powers of keeping that 
love unchanged. 

My first grief was my brother’s marriage. It seemed to me so 
hard that he should want another love than mine, while I was fully 
contented with his. It appeared such a horrible injustice to me that 
another—and that other a girl only two years older than myself— 
should step over my head and assume the sceptre of command at 
Oaklands. When Philip broke it to me first that he was going to 
marry Gertrude Barnet, I laughed at the idea, in my utter unbelief of 
such a misalliance, as I considered it. Gertrude Barnet, to whom I 
had condescended at the dancing-class in my school-days, in the old 
cathedral town where I had been educated. Gertrude Barnet, whose 
father I frequently referred to with contemptuous pity as a “ poor 
country apothecary.” That my brother—mzy brother, Philip Lisle of 
Oaklands, should be going to marry such a girl, appeared to me in- 


But at last he made me understand that it was really going to be 
so, and then I burst into a flood of passionate tears. 

“Her mother is the most vulgar old woman I ever met in my 
life,” I sobbed out; “ how can you endure her?” 

“T am not going to marry her mother, Ethel dear,” he said; “ be. 
sides, Mrs. Barnet is a good old soul—” 

“Yes, but good old souls are very much out of place at Oak- 
lands,” I interrupted. “Our washerwoman is a good old soul, and so 
is Barrett the butcher’s wife, but I hardly think of putting them in 
the place that those people” (I pointed as I. spoke to several por- 
traits of our female ancestors that adorned the walls) “ bave occu- 
pied.” ° 

“Gertrude won’t disgrace the position,” he said, trying to speak 
lightly, but I saw that I had stung his pride and wounded his feel. 
ings. “She is as true a lady as any of those you point to with such 
pride.” 

“She has been horribly sly to get you to make her an offer,” I said, 
indignantly ; “how has she managed it, Philip? how have they 
trapped you into this?” 

He took my hands in his, and pulled me toward him, and kissed 
me. 

“T was afraid you would not like my tidings, Ethel, but I did not 
fear that you would become violent and unjust; you must not speak 
of my future wife in such a way.” 
“Your future wife! your future wife!” I reiterated. “So it is all 
settled; is there no appeal? Oh, Philip, I wanted you to marry Miss 
Manners so much—and you might if you liked. Fancy having Mr. 
Barnet for a father-in-law instead of Lord Manners.” 

“Mr. Barnet is an upright man with a stainless character ; Lord 
Manners is a profligate old sinner—” 

“ But he’s a peer,” I interrupted. 

“*An honest man is the noblest work of God,’” he quoted. 
“Come, Ethel, I should have thought your own pride would have 
taught you that a Lisle need not marry to aggrandize his position.” 

“ Supposing I take up with the young apothecary, John Barnet,” 
I said, looking at him and smiling through my tears. 

“T was speaking of the men of our family, not the women,” he 
said, more coldly than he had ever spoken to me before. 

“Tn fact, you’d make one law for the goose and another for the 
gander,” I said, pertly. ‘“ Well, don’t be afraid, Phil, Iam not at all 
inclined to marry John Barnet—or any one else beneath me, for that 
matter. What is to become of me, then?” 

“ When?” 

“ When you are married,” I gulped out, in such evident emotion 
that it touched him to tenderness again. 

“ My darling child, what are you thinking of?” he said, lovingly; 
“ here is your home, and here it will be till you go to a brighter one 
of your own. Gertrude will love you as dearly as I do.” 

“That’s fiddle-de-dee,” I thought to myself, “I have never done 
much to win Miss Gertrude’s love, and I shall not try todo much 
now ;” nevertheless, though I thought this, I had a sufficient sense of 
the fitness of things to say no more that was openly antagonistic to 
the girl my brother was going to marry. 

He had made his communication to me just before dinner one 
night, and we had speedily been obliged to drop the subject, for we 
always dined in great state at Oaklands, with a butler and two foot 
men in attendance upon us, whose presence forbade the discussion of 
any private topics. I ate my dinner with a very full heart that night 
I could not help wondering how soon I should be called upon to sur 
render my seat at the head of the table. And the vision I kept com 
juring up of Gertrude Barnet in my prized place almost made me 
sick. 

After dinner, almost as soon as we were alone again, he reverted to 
the subject in a matter-of-course tone. 

“ By-the-way, Ethel, what time will you call at the Barnets’, t 
morrow ? ” 

“Call at the Barnets’!” I repeated after him in tones of genuine 
surprise. 

“ Yes, call on Gertrude, I mean.” 

“Oh, well,” I said, towering myself and facing the inevitable, 
“any time you like;” and from that moment I gutwardly resigned 
myself to the prospect, hideous as it was. 

The following day, after luncheon, I dressed myself as plainly a 





credible at first. 


possible and drove myself in my own pony-chaise down to Bodala> 
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ing, the little town in which the Barnets lived. My brother had 
tried to induce me to have the carriage and pair, but I was resolved 
to do as little honor as I could to the Barnets. And so I went down 
in a plain morning-dress, and a hat that I wote about the grounds. 

I had often stopped at the Barnets’ door to leave baskets of fruit, 
and flowers, and vegetables, but I had never called on them before. 
The vulgarity of the exterior of the house had always been patent to 
me, but never so patent as it was this day. I loathed it all, from the 
shiny brass knocker, and the bright green railing that guarded the 
spotless white steps, to the odious wire blinds, with flaring-painted flow- 
ers upon them, that screened the windows. My face flushed painfully, 
and my eyes swam with tears, as I got out and knocked at the door, 
and felt miserably certain that every one in this little gossiping town 
who saw me would know why I was there. “Oh, Phil! Phil!” I 
thought, “ you have not only done for yourself, but for me; what man 
of position, such as I could marry, would like to mix himself up with 
this connection?” Then my soliloquy was cut short by the door 
being opened by a bare-elbowed maid-servant—and the next moment 
I was fairly launched in the bosom of the Barnet family. 

I was justified in my denunciations of Mrs. Barnet’s vulgarity. 
The moment I caught sight of that excellent housewife, I told myself 
that she was even more utterly unfit than I had previously imagined 
to be the grandmother of a generation of Lisles. 

She was evidently expectant of, and thoroughly prepared for, my 
visit. Indeed, her preparations were so palpable that they grated on 
my finer tastes at every turn. The glaring, sunny room into which I 
was ushered, was rigidly arranged as to the chairs and tables. A tall 
camellia—a natural plant with a lot of paper flowers tied on to it—stood 
on one side of the window, and an elaborately-displayed wool-work 
frame formed a pendant to the plant on the other side. Books were 
placed at regular intervals all round the centre-table. And the room 
altogether had that awful look of unoccupation which is so depressing 
to the soul of the chance guest. 

“Can this be the arrangement of my future sister-in-law?” I 
thought, as I tried to respond affably to Mrs. Barnet’s greeting. Mrs. 
Barnet seemed to me a very fitting occupant for this chamber of 
plebeian horrors—and a very unfitting companion for my own aristo- 
cratic self. How I have smarted for those thoughts of mine since 
that day when I stood there in all the panoply of my untoward, un- 
bending pride ! 

The mother of the lady who was to be the mistress of Oaklands 
was a short, stout, red-faced woman of fifty. There was a good deal 
of bright good-humor in her eyes and voice and manner; but, overly- 
ing the good-humor, there was a repulsive degree of satisfaction with 
herself and her own belongings that was infinitely trying and provok- 
ing to me under the circumstances. 

“Well, my dear Miss Lisle, I’m glad to see you, though such a ’ot 
day it is, however, you could get over from Oaklands at this hour, is a 
marvel to me,” she began, volubly. 

“My call is on your daughter,” I said, as quietly as I could. For 
ny brother’s sake—for dear Phil’s sake—I was determined to make the 
best of my unpleasant task. 

“Ah! to be sure,” she said, complacently. “I have been worry- 
ing Guty all the morning, and telling her to get ready to see you, for 
you'd be sure to be here this afternoon; but she would go on writing 
her letters as cool as you please.” 

“Don’t let me disturb Miss Barnet,” I said, quickly, feeling huffed 
at once. 

“Her brother John comes before everybody, and she’s finished her 
letter to him,” Mrs. Barnet was explaining, when the door opened, and 
Gertrude came into the room. 

I had not seen her fora long time, though she was such a near 
neighbor, for she had, it seemed, lived closely, and kept much within 
the walls of her home, since her school-days were over. My recollec- 
“ons were of a good-looking, plump girl, with pretty gray eyes, and a 
pale, rather bad complexion. I saw before me now a gracefully, 
graciously formed, beautiful young woman, with an air of splendid 
languor about her that was evidently perfectly natural—with a great 
deal of repose in her gray, hazel eyes, and a grand composure in her 
manner, that made me, Ethel Lisle, feel very young and unformed, and 
“ & disadvantage altogether. Additionally, a sensation of utter be- 
wilderment sets in: How could she be the daughter of her mother? 
All at once I felt that I could forgive my brother for having lost his 


calling the fate that linked him to mea hard one. 
my eyes with such a frank, winning smile, that I was subjugated at 
once. 
of the Barnet family, vanished from that hour, and it soon be- 
came evident, to myself at least, that I had given my heart away 
without sufficient cause. 


taneously, I felt shocked with myself for not having done more honor 
to the occasion in my costume. She was dressed with a dainty, quiet 
elegance that became her beauty well, and I felt nervously afraid for 
& moment or two that she would think me, Miss Lisle, of Oaklands, 
ignorant of what was correct. 

I had come there, meaning to be kind, but patronizingly kind, and 
she made me feel clearly, in the first minute of our intercourse, that 
she would have none of my patronage. She gave me a sweet smile 
and a pretty hand—“ quite a lady’s hand,” I remarked, approvingly, 
as I stammered out a few words expressive of good-will and congratu- 
lation. 

“Ts Philip coming over to-day?” she asked, quietly. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Teli him not to come after five,” she said, deliberately, “for at 
five my brother will arrive, and I shall have to tell him my news—he 
does not know it yet, of course—and I can’t introduce the fact of my 
engagement, and the man I’m engaged to, to John at the same mo- 
ment.” : 

“TI thought you were writing to John,” Mrs, Barnet said, sharply. 

“So I have been, but see this telegram !—it has just reached me; 
John will be here at five.—If you are half as fond of your brother as I 
am of mine,” she continued, addressing me, “ you’ll hate me for taking 
up a bit of his heart.” 

“Your brother does not live with you,” I said, for want of some- 
thing better to say. 

She smiled. ‘No, he lives in London, where he is making a great 
name and fame for himself—” ; 

“ As what?” J interrupted, rather superciliously. 

“As a writer,” she replied, more superciliously still. “You evi- 
dently are not versed in current literature and the data of the leading 
literary journals, or you would not ask such a question about John 
Barnet.” 

I was impressed with her—with the lovely woman who had won 
Philip Lisle of Oaklands—but I was not much impressed at this epoch 
with her mention of her brother. 

“So he is a person who writes,” I said, afterward, when I was in 
conversation with my brother about the Barnets. ‘Gertrude seems 
to be very fond of him.” 

“Very fond of him and very proud of him,” my brother replied, 
curtly. And I elevated my eyebrows, and said “Oh, really!” in my 
most superior tone. 

Well! to cut a long story short, my brother Philip married very 
soon after this, and beautiful Mrs. Lisle speedily contrived to make 
the most fastidious people forget that she had sprung from the middle 
classes. She conquered us all at Oaklands very quickly, and I, for 
one, held my tongue about misalliances when I came to know, not 
only her, but her brother. 

John Barnet had acted as groomsman to Philip, and I, as first 


bridesmaid, had falien to his share. 


“We are to appropriate each other for the whole of this day, are 


we not?” he had said to me when he was offering me his arm after 
the marriage was over; “shall we make the best of so hard a fate?” 


I looked up at him, half astonished at his presumption in 
And he met 


All thoughts of my assumed social superiority to this member 


Without sufficient cause? Alas! infatuated as I rapidly became, I 


could not delude myself with the idea that the man who had so com- 
pletely won my love had sought it at all. 
very open in showing his admiration for the bright young beauty that 
I was ‘endowed with in those days. 
did not try to make me love him. 


He was very kind to me, 
But he did not love me, and he 


But, in spite of my full knowledge of this fact, I did love him des- 


perately. He was quite a new type of man to me, who had only been 
accustomed to the rather sombre excellences and rather stolid intellects 
of the country gentlemen round about Oaklands, He was a man who had 
made his mark in literature—the stamp of success was upon him, and 
success is always appreciated by a young woman. I read his imagi- 
native efforts in three volumes—I read his graceful rendering of facts 
in the “leaders” of a well-known daily paper, one of whose “ young 





heart and plighted his troth to this imperial-looking girl, and, simul- 








lions” he was openly avowed to be. 


I read paragraphs concerning 
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his forthcoming works, and columns of criticism on those that were 
already born, until I believed that he combined in his own person all 
the best mental gifts of Dickens, Macaulay, and Carlyle. 

Moreover, this hero whom I worshipped was a very handsome 
man, and there was about him all the brightness of that London life 
which he led. What wonder that I was dazzled; what wonder that 
I kindled into fresh life when he was present, and faded away into 
inactivity and dulness, and despair almost, when he was absent; 
what wonder that at last my brother’s wife detected my secret, since 
I guarded it no better than the majority of girls do guard such 
things ? 

I suppose she told him. I believe that she pressed upon him the 
advantages of such a connection; that she painted in glowing terms 
the good that would accrue to him from such a further linking to- 
gether of the fortunes of the two families. I believe that she tempted 
him, and that she fed the vanity from which no man is free, by point- 
ing out my love for him, and, as he was heart-free then, such argu- 
mentg naturally had their weight. At any rate, one day all the world 
seemed full of sunshine, for John Barnet asked me to be his wife. 

My brother gave, what I thought, a cold and hesitating consent to 
my engagement, and Gertrude expressed herself much hurt that Philip 
should not more readily have recognized John’s claims. But, in spite 
of Philip’s devotion to his wife’s lightest wishes on ordinary occa- 
sions, he would not now be brought to say more than he “ hoped 
things would turn out better than ke expected.”—*“ It’s one-sided at 
. present,” I heard-him say to Gertrude one morning, and I shrank from 
even trying to fathom his meaning. 

My brief engagement was a very bright one. John was staying at 
Oaklands for three months, writing a novel in the morning, and mak- 
ing love to me all the rest of the day. I used to feel sometimes, 
when he was gently caressing me, that I wished he would test my 
affection by demanding some sacrifice of me. If he would only have 
expressed a desire that I should not waltz with another man, I should 
have been more satisfied. But he would not do this. 

“ Please yourself always in such matters, dear,” he said to me on 
the occasion of a country ball to which we were all going, when I con- 
sulted him on this point. 

“You don’t mind seeing another man’s arm round my waist, 
then?” I said, petulantly putting it in as unpleasant a light as I could. 

“Oh! well! to tell the truth, I never took that view of your 
gyrating about,” he said, laughing; and then I had my first pang, in 
feeling that he did not love me well enough to be jealous of me. 

This was in May, and it was settled that we were to be married in 
July. The whole of June he had arranged to spend in London, for he 
had a novel coming out, and he wanted to see it through the press. 
I exacted several little promises from him before he left Oaklands. 
He was to write to me twice a week, and send me every notice, good 


and bad, of his book. And he was not to work,too hard; and he was 
to be very particular about there being a conservatory attached to the 
house that be was going to take at Kensington—the house that was 


to be my first married home. 

For a fortnight I heard from him regularly enough. Then there 
was a break in the correspondence which made me anxious ; and then 
there came a letter from him that failed to set my anxieties at rest. 
There was nothing in the actual words to make me unhappy, but a 
tired strain breathed throughout the epistle; and there was an air of 
effort about it, that made my heart sore. He was staying with his 
publisher a little way out of London, he said, and they were all very 
kind and sympathetic about “No Respite,” the name of his new 


novel. 

After this letter there was another blank in the correspondence, 
and then, one morning, there came a letter addressed to Gertrude, in- 
stead of to me. I saw her turn very red and then very pale, as she 
read it, and at once I felt that there was bad news in store for me. 


“Ts John ill?” I asked, as calmly as I could. 

She shook her head. 

“No, not ill.” Then she rose up and went out of the room, cast- 
ing an imploring lodk at Philip, who followed her, leaving me alone. 

I sat for an hour looking out at the waving trees and the blooming 
roses, at the bright sunshine and the blue bloom of summer heat that 


was over every thing. And, as I looked, I caught myself wondering 


whether it could be possible that the beldame Sorrow was so near to 
me, that I might never hope to look on such things with pleasure 


again. 





At last I could bear the suspense no longer, and I went away in 
search of my brother and his wife. 

She was sitting with her face buried in her hands, crying bitterly, 
as I had never seen Gertrude cry before. And Philip had the open 
letter before him. 

“Tam come to know what it is,” I said, going up to my brother; 
“T can bear any thing but being left in suspense. Is he dead?” 

“No; he is quite well.” 

“Is he married ?” and I could not repress the shudder that made 
the last word almost inarticulate. 

“No; but he is false to you!” Philip thundered out, and Gertrude 
took her hands from before her face, and held them out in piteous 
deprecation to her husband’s wrath against her brother. 

Then, by degrees, the whole truth was made known to me. John 
wrote with the keenest self-reproach, with the utmost contrition of 
what he had done, and what he was going to do; but he wrote with 
decision also. 

“You overpowered my judgment when you induced me to offer 
Ethel a love-regard in return for the great honor and boon of her pure 
young love,” he wrote; “I hoped that in time I should come to love 
her as she deserved; but it has been brotherly all through, nothing 
warmer. And now, that my eyes have been opened by the sight of a 
woman I adore, I dare not do Ethel the further wrong of marrying 
her.” 

As I read these words, the letter fell from my feeble hand and flut- 
tered down to the floor, and I gasped out : 

“Who is this woman ?” 

“ His publisher’s daughter—a Miss Maynard,” Philip said. “Come, 
Ethel, be my own darling brave sister; banish him from your mind— 
he will be that other woman’s husband in a few weeks.” 

“So soon ?” 

“Yes, so soon; it is as well, too, that it should be soon; when 
you feel that there is sin in it, you will cease to think of him with 
tenderness.” Then Philip kissed me, and my love-dream was over. 

I am Ethel Lisle still, though it is just ten years ago that the 
roses of life fuded for me on that fair June day, and I am happy and 
contented in the exercise of those duties which fall to my share as 
maiden aunt to Philip’s children. 

John Barnet never came to Oaklands after that letter. Gertrude 
has paid a visit to her brother once every season during her stay in 
town ; but Philip and John have never met. Miss Maynard and John 
were married about the time fixed for my wedding, and from that day 
uninterrupted prosperity seemed to be the portion of the talented 
author. I read religiously every line he writes, and I often detect a 
chord of feeling in them which vibrates to my very heart. Through 
some chance alkision, some simple expression, some veiled meaning to 
which I have the key, I read that he has never forgotten the romance 
of my youth, and that he thinks tenderly and pityingly of me still, 
though he could not love me. One of his girls is called Ethel; and 
Gertrude, when she told me this fact, hastened to spare my pride by 
adding that his wife did not know the reason why he had selected 
that sweet old Saxon name. 

Of that wife I have seen many portraits, and heard much. 
a beautiful, imperial-looking woman, who might have been a peers 
instead of a publisher’s daughter. As the wife of a popular author, 
and the daughter of a firm that can press any young aspirant for 
literary honors into the foremost place, she has been very much be 
fore a brilliant section of the world. Artists, whose name is legion, 
have besought her to be their model. Poets innumerable have sung 
her praises. She has been described as a duchess and as a goddess 
over and over again in prints ; and, withal, she has made a very good 
wife to John Barnet. Sometimes I almost yearn to see the womal 
who has superseded me. 


She is 


Since writing the above, my wish, that was not quite a wish, has 
been gratified most painfully and unexpectedly. John Barnet is dead 
— broken down from overwork,” men say, and, out of all the large 
sums that he made by his pen, the merest pittance has been secured 
to his widow and children. His creditors have swallowed up evély 
thing, and, for the time, shé and her helpless little ones have found aa 
asylum at Oaklands. 

I am happier than I have been for years, for my fortune is in my 
own hands, and I am going to share it with the wife and children who 
were so dear to the man I loved. 
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APOLLO AND MARSYAS. 


HERE is, at this moment, a picture in Rome, of such rare merit, 
and so entirely unknown to Americans, that I am tempted to 
pen a description of it for the readers of AppLEeTons’ JovrnaL, And 
» Ido this the more readily, because a train of circumstances, very 
curious, and not without instruction for ourselves, is connected with 
the owner and the ownership of this priceless gem, whereof there is 
no mention in guide-books or catalogues. It is not to be seen in any 
museum, or public gallery, or convent, or palace. It is housed, for 
the time being, at the private lodging of its possessor. The subject 
is Apollo and Marsyas. It was painted by Raphael. It belongs to an 
Englishman, Mr. Morris Moore. Whether the curious cireumstances 
to which I allude be first narrated, or whether the picture itself be 
first described, is entirely immaterial. If I give preference to the 
former, it is because they exhibit a strange state of things in certain 
high quarters of English social life, and appeal, therefore, to a wider 
drcle of sympathizers than can be interested in any description of 
any work of art whatever. 
To begin at the beginning, we must go back more than a quarter 
of a century. In 1843, Sir Charles Eastlake, a royal academician, 
and an artist not without a limited circle of admirers, was appointed 
by Sir Robert Peel, then prime-minister, to the keepership of the 
British National Gallery, with an annual salary of two hundred 
pounds. The emolument was not great; but the duties were almost 
nominal, and the post was one of honor. He had but to cast an 
official eye occasionally upon the small but very choice collection in- 
trusted to his care, and to suggest or aid the trustees in making addi- 
tions, when Parliament was liberal in its grants and good things were 
in the market. But the new keeper soon made himself conspicuous 
andobnoxious. During his first three years of office, he undertook 
to have several of the pictures cleaned, and they were abominably 
injured in the process. Still there was no public remonstrance, 
though private murmurs were not wanting. In 1846, however, when 
the London season was over, and critical observers were supposed to 
be out of town, Sir Charles went to work on a larger scale, and with 
more disastrous consequences. A Cuyp, a Velasquez, Titian’s famous 
“Bacchus and Ariadne,” and Rubens’s “ Peace and War,” the gift of 
Rubens himself to Charles I., were ruthlessly scoured and irreparably 
damaged. These grave ills exhausted the patience of connoisseurs, 
and we all know what Britons do when they have a grievance. They 
Write to the 7imes, as a general rule, and petition the House of Com- 
mons in cases deemed to be of sufficient importance. Here, there- 
fore, Mr. Morris Moore comes upon the scene. He had devoted a 
dozen or fifteen years to the careful and appreciative study of the 
“old masters,” as they are called in the various European collections. 
He was thoroughly competent to judge of the injury thus done, and 
felt indignant, as an amateur and an Englishman, at the ignorance 
displayed by the guardians of national property, and at the mischief 
they were wantonly and persistently inflicting. He wrote, accordingly, 
using the signature of Verax, a series of expostulations that were pub- 
lished in the Times. His letters attracted much notice, and “ fluttered 
the dovecots” of the Royal Academy. Furthermore, he addressed a 
temonstrance in his own name to the late Lord Ellesmere, one of the 
trustees of the National Gallery, and himself the owner of the fine 
Bridgewater collection. The trustees, being open at least to the chazge 
of neglect of duty, could not but move in the matter. They called 
‘pon Sir Charles Eastlake for his report of it; whereupon, on the 4th 
of February, 1847, their keeper reported that the results of the clean- 
ing had been altogether satisfactory, and backed up his own opinion 
by the certificates of five fellow academicians, Messrs. Mulready, Etty, 
Landseer, Stanfield, and Uwins. I wish I had space wherein to show, 
from evidence subsequently laid before a committee of the House of 
‘ommons, the oddly dubious character of this whitewashing testimony, 
ty which these five academicians sought to exonerate their brother 
m the body corporate. One point, nevertheless, is too droll to be 
omitted. A Mr. Seguier being the actual superintendent of the scar- 
ifying process which the pictures underwent, Mr. Stanfield’s approba- 
on was declared by himself not to be so much the result of his own 
°pinion as it was based upon “that full reliance which every painter 
@ the Academy has in Mr. Seguier’s judgment!” How true it is, that 






trustees, who had been involved in Mr. Moore’s impeachment, author- 
itatively echoed their keeper’s report, as being “ entirely satisfactory,” 
and so pronounced their own acquittal. But, if they were satisfied, 
the public was by no means satisfied. On the contrary, the press. 
spoke out so loudly against the trustees, and the keeper, and the 
academicians, and all concerned, that public opinion—which has some 
weight in England—prevailed for the moment. The government 
announced that the cleaning process would be suspended. Sir Charles 
Eastlake saw fit to resign his appointment. The charges of Verax 
were verified, and Mr. Morris Moore made to himself a host of im- 
placable enemies. Still, the Academy had its small consolation under 
this mortifying defeat. Mr. Uwins, one of Sir Charles Eastlake’s 
whitewashers, was quietly slipped into place by Lord John Russell, 
now premier, as Sir Charles’s successor. Nor did Sir Charles himself 
disappear. In 1850, he was elected president of the Royal Academy, 
and then became, ex officio, a trustee of the National Gallery. Fora 
while his malignant influence was not felt, though he had regained 
the ascendant, as was fatally manifested at the reopening of the gal- 
lery after the vacation of 1852. In the interval, Claude, Canaletto, 
Rubens, Paul Veronese, Guercino, and Nicholas Poussin, had been 
put upon the cleaner’s rack, with even worse results than had attended 
former efforts in these emendatory operations. ‘ The Queen of Sheba,” 
one of Claude’s masterpieces, was an especial sufferer. Its luscious 
glazing had been swept away as so much dirt, and it had lost nearly 
all its former glow and harmony. Whether the trustees were conscious 
of the inevitable storm of disapprobation that must ensue, and were 
desirous to anticipate it, I cannot say. But, a few days after the re- 
opening, these trustees, including Sir Charles Eastlake, committed 
themselves formally, by passing a resolution to this effect, that they 
“approved of the result of the cleaning, as evinced in the improved 
appearance of the pictures, and of the manner in which the operations 
had been performed.” Nevertheless, the storm burst. Mr. Morris 
Moore, indeed, held back at first, disgusted with the partial issue of 
his former conflict with the authorities, and well aware that, behind 
the jobbers and intriguers with whom he had wrestled, was a power 
very near the throne—no less a personage than Prince Albert—whose 
name was carefully kept out of the mélée, though he was well known 
to be the main-stay of what might have been termed the Eastlake 
clique. When, however, it was hinted that Mr. Moore’s silence had 
been bought, he yielded to the pressure put upon him by independent 
friends of art, and again entered the arena of newspaper strife. Ina 
series of masterly letters to the 7imes, now with his signature attached, 
he gave a minute analysis of the damage done by the excoriating pro- 
cess, and took occasion also to charge upon Sir Charles Eastlake a 
gross waste of public money, in the purchase of a spurious Holbein, 
and in other injudicious additions to the gallery, made under his 
advice. The battle raged fiercely; for, though the press was mainly 
on the side of the complainants, the cligue found defenders in the 
Examiner and Atheneum, precisely where they might have been looked 
for. But we must hurry on; if we dwell too long upon Prince Albert 
and the poor, flayed painters, we shall never reach Apollo and Marsyas, 
Finally, then, the matter was brought before Parliament, and, in 
April, 1853, a committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
investigate the charges brought against the managers and the manage- 
ment of the National Gallery. Fifty-nine witnesses were examined, 
and the blue-book containing their evidence is one of the most curious 
volumes extant, numbering nine hundred and sixty-five folio pages, 
and containing ten thousand, four hundred and ten questions and 
answers. It will be seen therein how truth and justice spoke out 
plainly in the teeth of ignorance, assurance, deference to rank, and 
esprit de corps. Each picture that had been tampered with was made 
the subject of special inquiry. Thus, for mstance, thirty witnesses 
were examined with reference to Claude’s “Queen of Sheba,” twenty- 
six of whom condemned the cleaning in terms more or less emphatic, 
while three of the four, who tolerated or approved, were the trustee, 
Mr. W. Russell; the keeper, Mr. Uwins; and the actual cleaner, Mr. 
Seguier! Whatever the bias of a committee of the House of Commons 
as a whole, there is always some one member who draws out the truth ; 
and poor Sir Charles Eastlake was compelled to make admissions 
almost as injurious to himself as the solvents and friction had been 
to the works of art under his charge. He was absolutely brought to 
confess that “the cleaning had been carried too far; that, in some 
instances, cleaning at all was unnecessary ; that the ‘Queen of Sheba’ 





smporations are the same all the world over! At any rate, the 


had been ill and tastelessly cleaned, too much cleaned, and that this 
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Claude was now out of harmony ; that softness of outlines might have 
been destroyed in some of the pictures by over-cleaning ; and that the 
cleaned pictures do now very much want some of that dirt which they 
had before.” To this humiliating avowal was added an acknowledg- 
ment that the purchase of the Holbein above mentioned was a great 
mistake, and unfitted its perpetrator for the direction of the National 
Gallery. The attempt to shirk the blame himself, and divide it 
between the other trustees and Mr, Uwins, was pitiable in the extreme. 
As for Mr. Uwins, though he stuck manfully to his patrons, considered 
glazing “mere modern English quackery,” and declared every picture 
vastly improved by the scouring it had undergone, he so contradicted 
himself, and prevaricated to such an extent, that it became clear he 
must be thrown overboard. Finally, the committee made its report 
on the 4th of August, 1853, and a very lame report it was. Notwith- 
standing the overwhelming evidence as to the cruel injury done by the 
picture-cleaners, and as to the gross blundering in the matter of pur- 
chases, the committee evaded the expression of any definite censure 
on either point. They did, indeed, admit that wrong had been done; 
bat they spoke of it in a mild, unmeaning phrase, and let off the real 
offenders. They declared that “the defects in the past management 
of the National Gallery are chargeable on the system, rather than on 
the individual managers.” In other words, the defacement of master- 
pieces, and the acquisition of daubs, was only a “defect,” and the 
actual and active agents were not responsible, but only victims of a 
“system!” On the other hand, the committee made sundry most 
significant recommendations for the future—among them, that no 
person should be an ex-officio trustee, and that a director should be 
appointed with an annual salary of one thousand pounds, in lieu of a 
keeper at two hundred. It would almost seem as though the way was 
to be paved for getting rid of Mr. Uwins, and getting back Sir Charles 
Eastlake to an office better worth his acceptance, and to be hereafter 
so well paid as to salve his wounded reputation. In the mean time, 
that is to say, in the following spring, he resigned his trusteeship, 
and in his letter of resignation thus expressed himself: “I wish it to 
be clearly understood that it is my intention not to interfere in any 
way in future with the concerns of the National Gallery !”—an unfor- 
tunate announcement, in view of what ensued. There was at first a 
period of suspension; then feelers were put out as to the appointment 
of Dr. G. F. Waagen, of Berlin, a protégé of Prince Albert; but a 
clamor of opposition arose in and out of Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment was compelled to repudiate the idea of inducting a foreigner to 
the guardianship of a British collection. Then it was whispered that, 
after all, Sir Charles Eastlake was the coming man. There was 
another storm of indignation. Twice in the House of Commons, dur- 
ing the session of 1855, did the Government deny the imputation. 
Nevertheless, the desire to please a certaih illustrious personage pre- 
vailed over all sense of duty and fitness; and, even at the very period 
of formal denial by Lord Palmerston, Sir Charles was actually appointed 
to the office, which he held till his death! The flagrancy of the job 
was manifest, and caused some expressions of discontent; but to take 
Prince Albert to task, who was really at the bottom of the whole 
affair, was to be disloyal to the queen; and the intrigue, like many 
another, was hushed up. I leave this part of the subject, after citing 
the remarkable testimony of Lord Elcho and Mr. Harcourt Vernon, 
both members, and the former the leading one of the committee of 
1858. In a debate in the House of Commons, on the 7th of April, 
1856, Lord Elcho said: “ For the last ten years, Sir Charles Eastlake 
has exercised a great influence over the management of the National 
Gallery, and there can be no doubt that the appointment of the com- 
mittee of 1853 took place in consequence of the general mismanage- 
ment during that period, with regard not only to the keeping, but also 
to the purchase of pictures. It is my duty to the public to state that, 
in giving Sir Charles Eastlake the directorship of the National Gallery, 
the Government has been guilty of a mistake.” In the same debate, 
Mr. Vernon said: “It is impossible, after having heard the evidence 
of Sir Charles Eastlake himself before the committee of 1853, that I 
should wish to see him director of the National Gallery.” 

Now the reader may perhaps wonder what all this long story has 
to do with Mr. Moore and his Raphael. That shall now be shown. 
Mr. Moore’s evidence was the most weighty, clear, conclusive, and 
damaging of all that went to establish the vandalism of the picture- 
cleaners. It completely overthrew Sir Charles Eastlake and his par- 
tisans, and it was felt to be irresistible. But this was not all. It 


was known, from his published letters, that Mr. Moore was prepared 








with still more damning testimony in regard to Sir Charles’s disposal 
of the funds entrusted almost entirely to him—proving that he had 
bought worthless works at a high price, and passed by occasions to 
buy fine ones that were offered cheap. The most strenuous efforts 
were therefore made to prevent this further reproach being put upon 
the President of the Royal Academy, and to stave off further annoy- 
ance to his high and mighty protector in the background. Lord 
Elcho and Colonel Mure, the latter the chairman of the committee, 
were urgent in their appeals to Mr. Moore—of course outside the 
committee-room—to avoid more scandal, hoping thus to spare the 
grandees who were really on their trial. It was even hinted to 
Mr. Moore from influential quarters that he might himself become 
director of the gallery, if he would withhold what else he had to say, 
But Mr. Moore was publicly pledged to follow up his charges. He 
alike disregarded threats and bribes, and went forward to expose the 
utter unfitness of Sir Charles and Mr. Uwins for their posts, to bring 
discredit upon the former’s co-trustees, and, in short, to illustrate the 
aptness of Hazlitt’s assertion, “ that the marring of art is the making 
of the Academy.” When to this it is added that Mr. Moore’s per. 
sistence sorely troubled the premier, inasmuch as it seriously dis. 
quieted the queen’s consort, it may be imagined what a hornets’-nest 
Mr. Moore brought about his ears. He was treated by members of 
the committee, during his examination, with much of that insolent 
indignity which hired advocates are apt to put upon unpalatable wit- 
nesses in a court of law. And it happened that the many and power- 
ful enemies he had made found occasion just then to manifest their 
hostility. Some years previously, in the interval between Mr. Moore’s 
first letters to the Zimes and his denunciations before the House of 
Commons Committee, he had discovered, so to say, the Raphael to 
which we are coming. In March, 1850, there was a public sale at the 
well-known rooms of Messrs. Christie and Marson, of the pictures of 
a deceased gentleman, Mr, Francis Duroveray. They had been ex- 
posed on view fora week. Last in the eatalogue was this “ Apollo 
and Marsyas,” attributed to B. Montagna, and described as having 
belonged to Mr. John Barnard, a famous collector of the last century, 
whose initials it bore on the back. Mr. Christie, the auctioneer, has 
lately stated—and I have myself seen his letter to that effect—that 
the picture was attributed to Montagna by his own order, as it was 
sent in, unnamed, by Mr. Duroveray’s family, and that he himself 
Mr. Moore, however, saw it at once, and his 
He recog- 


soon saw his mistake. 
experienced eye immediately detected the real author. 


| nized its unique qualities, and quietly bought it, while connoisseurs in 


general, and the guardians of the National Gallery in particular, let it 
slip through their fingers. Mr. Moore made public his discovery. Its 
merits were widely discussed in artistic circles, and the best qualified 
among the art-critics of the press were unwavering and earnest in 
their assertions, that “ Apollo and Marsyas” was an exquisite gem, 
and that Raphael had painted it. The judgment of those who were 
competent to judge, and were not in the anti-Moore faction, was well 
put, in a letter written by Lord Elcho, in June, 1850, to the editor of 
the Morning Post. After expressing his regret that absence from 
England would prevent his urging in his place in Parliament a subject 
of so much “national importance” as the purchase of this Raphael 
by the trustees of the National Gallery—this being an English mode 
of attempting to force a disagreeable duty upon a reluctant minister 
—Lord Elcho says: “ My own conviction is that the picture is not 
only a Raphael, but perhaps the purest and most beautiful specimen 
of the master in this country.” Of course the trustees would not have 
given Mr. Moore fifty pounds for his bargain. Nor did they. On the 
contrary, their scribes and creatures tortured themselves in the él 
deavor to show that somebody else, anybody else than Raphael, was 
the painter, in the hope that, if Mr. Moore’s judgment could be it 
validated in this matter, his testimony against Sir Charles Eastlake 
would be invalidated also. Herr Passavant, however, one of their 
German tools much relied upon, let the cat out of the bag. After 
pronouncing “ Apollo and Marsyas” the work of Francia, and, three 
days afterward, of Timoteo della Vite—guesses absurdly wide of each 
other and of the truth—he frankly admitted that it was a “ first-rate 
specimen of the finest period of Italian art.” But it would be impo 
sible to condense into any moderate compass an account of the efforts 
made to thwart Mr. Moore, and to be revenged on him for what he 
had done. Dr. Waagen, of Berlin, one of his bitterest assailants, nad 
reviled him in the most offensive terms in a local journal ; and Mr. 
Moore went thither to gather information for a rejoinder, in connection, 
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with the learned and critical doctor’s management of the Berlin Mu- 
geum. Soon after his arrival he was violently arrested, and sent back 
over the frontier of Prussia, on the specious pretence that he was a 
political emissary, though he had no more to do with Prussian poli- 
tics than the man in the moon. Yet it was at Venice, and imme- 
diately in reference to this Raphael, that his adversaries’ unscrupu- 
lous enmity was most curiously exhibited. Mr. Moore had learned 
that there was an original drawing of this very subject, supposed to 
be by Raphael, in a collection presented by the late Emperor of Aus- 
tria to the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at Venice—that city being 
then under Austrian rule. Desirous naturally to compare this draw- 
ing with his own picture, Mr. Moore made repeated applications, 
through persons of the highest respectability and of habitual influence 
in Venice, for a photograph of it. For a period of three years the 
request was refused or evaded under all sorts of pretexts. One of 
these was, that the keeper of the Venice Academy had pledged him- 
self that no photograph should be given away until Sir Charles East- 
lake had received ofie—an incautious revelation of the real source of 
the difficulty. Another excuse, and a most ridiculous one, was that 
an attempt had actually been made, and that the photographer had 
been unable to reproduce it. In the autumn of 1854, a well-known 
London print-seller, accompanied by the keeper of the prints and 
drawings in the British Museum, made repeated and vain efforts on 
the spot to get even a sight of the drawing, which had been removed 
from its usual place to an inner and inaccessible room. It was not 
until February, 1857, that Mr. Moore at length succeeded in obtaining 
what he desired, and this only through peremptory orders from Vien- 
na. The Austrian Government rightly concluded that, in matters of 
art, this wretched intriguing was out vf place. All this part of the 
story is the more flagrant, inasmuch as in . ‘iy, 1854, the printed 
catalogue of the Venetian Academy, prepared by this same churlish 
ot bribed guardian, thus spoke of the original in question: “ A work 
of rare perfection, in which Raphael shows all his elegance. This 
drawing, attributed in the first instance to Benedetto Montagna, I 
know not why, has been recognized as undeniably by Raphael.” 

From its modest dimensions, “ Apollo and Marsyas” ranks with 
the “ Vision of Ezekiel” in the Pitti Palace at Florence, or with the 
“Vision of a Knight” in the British National Gallery. From its ex- 
quisite manipulation, it might almost be classed among miniature 
paintings. It measures only fifteen and a half by eleven and a half 
inches, and the breadth is diminished more than half an inch bya 
black painted border down the sides. It is on panel, and done in oil, 
with careful and elaborate finish. The highest lights are touched 
with gold. The design is simple in the extreme. There are but two 
figures: Marsyas, on one side, seated on a rocky bank and playing his 
flute; Apollo, on the other side, holding, but scarcely leaning, on a 
long staff, and listening with an air of superb disdain. Both are nude. 
The man is the perfection of a rustic and ordinary mortal. The god 
is all supreme in his divinity, a combination of grace and power such 
4s one sees only in the matchless sculpture of the early Greeks. If 
his breadth of shoulder strike you as Leing somewhat too Herculean 
for Apollo, you will find the momentary impression softened down by 
the luxuriant and delicate tresses of his auburn hair ; and, moreover, it 
may be assumed that the thorough artist, who had a purpose in every 
line and curve, intended to foreshadow the result of the unequal con- 
test. This idea is borne out by one specialty in the accessories. The 
birds that traverse the air may have been attracted by the tones of 
Marsyas’s flute; but there is a falcon among them that has struck his 
quarry, and the others are speeding away in fright. Was not this 
meant to be ominous? All, otherwise, is tranquil and tender. A 
botanist might study the flowers and herbage in the foreground, so 
nicely perfected is every touch. Slender trees, with sparse foliage, 
checker the middle distance. A winding river, more remote, is 
crossed by a bridge that leads up to a castle with pointed turrets. 
Blue mountains, drooping down in the centre of the background, 
leave the horizon partially traced. All is luminous and serene. It 
might be mid-day ; there is amplitude of light, but subdued and without 
glare. The coloring is quiet in the extreme. Connoisseurs all affirm 
that Raphael’s transition period is apparent in this mingling of Peru- 
gino with the Florentines. The whole is in well-preserved condition, 
though it has existed nearly three centuries and three-quarters. 

It has been stated already that Mr. Moore determined, from its 
own internal evidence, that “ Apollo and Marsyas” is the handiwork 
of Raphael. If not by him, who indeed painted it? Who, that could 


! have painted with such masterly skill, would have borrowed, not only 
Raphael’s known manner, but have copied almost literally the dis- 
tinctive and familiar marks of his hand, such as are found abundantly 
in his recognized works, and are here too conspicuous to escape re- 
mark? It is vain to say that Raphael was not used to tinting his 
foliage with gold, and that his color was never carried so palpably 
into his shadows as here it is. Can a master make no exceptions to 
his rule or standard? Shall there be no variation? What would 
you think of any one—if the authorship of the “ Holy Grail” were in 
dispute—who declared it impossible that Tenfyson could have written 
it, because in one passage he perpetrates an alliteration, such as may 
nowhere be found up and down his noble verses ? 

Again, the circumstantial evidence is wonderfully corroborative. 
I have mentioned the undoubted original drawing by Raphael in the 
Venetian Academy of Fine Arts; but I did not mention that it bears 
marks of having been traced, and that the only differences between 
it and the picture are such as an artist might well make on second 
thought. The drawing gives to Marsyas ass’s ears, and to Apolloa 
victor’s crown. Both are omitted in the picture, Raphael having 
probably been conscious that his hand could render the contrast be- 
tween mortal and immortal sufficiently obvious without these ap- 
pendages, and that the little incident of the falcon would suffice to 
hint the impending issue of the contest. So, also, the branchless stem 
of a tree is drawn prominent between the figures ; but, in lieu of it, the 
long staff is painted in Apollo’s hand. Furthermore, Raphael has 
done in this instance what he rarely did—he has affixed his mono- 
gram. The letters R. V. are distinctly visible, embodied in the gold- 
en-hued ornamentation of Apollo’s quiver, that lies on the ground, al- 
though so modestly wrought in that they are only distinct when the 
picture is looked at sideways. It pleases me to fancy the unobtrusive 
genius thus possibly fulfilling the earnest request of a patron, and yet 
not violating his own unostentatious instincts. I have heard the ex- 
istence of these letters denied—to suggest their interpolation being 
preposterous. I can only say that I have read them plainly myself. 
And there is one more, and a very striking corroboration. Vasari 
tells us that Raphael, during his early visits to Florence, was treated 
with continuous hospitality and kindness by Taddeo Taddei, one of 
the merchant princes of those days, and a friend and correspondent 
of Cardinal Bembo. “But Raphael,” says Vasari, “ who was all deli- 
cacy and disinterestedness, not to be outdone in courtesy, painted two 
pictures for him, which combine with the first manner of Perugino 
that other, much superior, which he subsequently adopted from study. 
These two pictures are still in the house of Taddeo’s heirs.” Vasari 
does not describe, and probably never saw them; he speaks of them 
from repute. In Baldinucci’s time, who followed Vasari, 1624-1696, 
they ceased to be the property of the Taddei. Giving an account of 
Raphael’s early travels, Baldinucci writes: “ He left Florence, having 
profited much in his art, and leaving as a gift to the Taddei two very 
beautiful pictures by his hand, one of which in my time was no longer 
to be seen in that house, and the other, a very fine Madonna with 
Jesus and St. John, about half life-size, was sold at a high price, some 
years since, to the Archduke Ferdinand Charles of Austria, by the 
heirs uf Taddeo, sons of the Senator John Taddei.” This picture de- 
scribed by Baldinucci is the Ma della Verdura, at Vienna, a 
work evidently of the same transition époch as the “ Apollo and Mar- 
syas,” which it closely resembles in design and color. Bottari, the 
successor of Baldinucci, 1689-1775, says also that in his time one of 
these two pictures had been bought by the Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria, and that the other, which had not been for some time past in 
the house of the Taddei, had been sold in London. What became of 
that other picture, in London? All trace of it is lost. Has not Mr. 
Morris Moore discovered it in his “ Apollo and Marsyas?” I confess 
that, though Mr. Moore’s enemies rage, and the incredulous imagine 
and utter many vain things against the supposition, I cannot resist 
such a weight of internal and external evidence. One this is certain, 
if Raphael’s ghost were to descend from the skies and identify his 
masterpiece, the trustees of the British National Gallery would refuse 
to purchase it—so long at least as it remains the property of Mr. 
Morris Moore, so long as the Royal Academy is the seat of pedantry 
and patronage, so long as the memory of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is dear to the clique that monopolized 
him. Meantime, certain associations and certain individuals, inde- 
pendent, and loving art for its own sake, have testified in the strong- 





est and most public manner their belief that none other than Raphael 
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painted, or could have painted, “ Apollo and Marsyas,” and their cer- 
tainty that its merits are infinite. Among the former are various 
academies and institutions devoted to art, at Munich, at Dresden, at 
Berlin, at Vienna, at Milan, at Venice, and at Rome. The latter 
comprise many of the most complete art-critics in Europe, and men 
generally of cultivated taste. From the long list of them I cite the 
well-known names of Cornelius, Overbeck, Flandrin, Schnorr, Habner, 
Fracassini, Edmond About, the late Lord Ellesmere, and the late 
Walter Savage Landor. 


and the tangled snarl of anxiety in the centre of the forehead, to the 
final half-concealed and triumphant compression of the lip. 

Her sweetness of manner while explaining the beauty of the 
rooms, the convenience of the location, the completeness of the fur. 
niture, and the wonderfully cheap rate at which you are obtaining al] 
this luxury, is only equalled by the dexterity with which she avoids 
the possibility of your hinting at any fault, until you begin to be. 
lieve that your “lines” have indeed fallen into very “ pleasant 
places.” You take the rooms, and there your experience com. 





FURNISHED APARTMENTS IN PARIS. 


E who has not hired furnished apartments while visiting Paris 

has lost one most interesting and useful experience of foreign 

travel. To observe and study, however carefully, the character of 

others, from a distance, produces only a superficial and uncertain re- 

sult. To understand any human nature thoroughly, one must be 
placed in immediate contact with, and live in daily relations to it. 

It is, therefore, desirable to make this temporary home while in 
Paris, if only to learn thereby the wonderful powers and peculiarities 
ef that species of human being, unknown with us, the propriétaire, 

In every quarter of the city a large proportion of the houses are 
divided into appartements of from six to twelve pidces, or rooms, fur- 
nished more or less elegantly, and let by the month. A quiet corner 
is reserved for the person who governs this easily-created kingdom, 
and who is recognized as the propriétaire, ruling with most absolute 
despotism over the whole house and everybody in it whenever they 
tread on the trailing garments of sovereignty. This person is often a 
woman, whose youth, lost in the “ twilight of fable,” passed through 
mythical girlhood to that riper age which, like a certain species of 
pear, remains in the same condition for untold years. The heart, in- 
durated and unnatural, never feels any pressure from outside, and 
barren, unadorned facts are the only manifestations of existence she 
ever recognizes. She is always JJadame, but never has any visible 
husband; he being in some way overwhelmed and borne under by 
the high tide of ownership. 

In the house No. —, neither too far up nor down on the Grand 
Avenue of the Garden of Eden, dwells Mme. Turgot, my propriétaire, 
whose inimitable powers of administration deserve a written history, 
displayed as they are by one who stands in the front rank of those 
who may be termed types of profession. Some are born propriétaires ; 
some have propriétaireship thrust upon them; others achieve it. 
This woman achieved it by dint of a strong will, unflagging energy, 
and overmastering skill. Indeed, woman throughout France seems 
much more capable of taking care of herself than with us, probably 
because she has always been expected to share the burdens, mental 
and physical, of manhood, thereby developing that self-reliance so 
necessary in the exercise of government over others. 

Possessed of an imposing figure, and that style of carriage that 
seems perpetually advancing toward one, Madame Turgot receives the 
applicant for rooms with a bland affability of manner and a gentle in- 
clination of the head which lead one immediately to the belief that 
she will extend the sceptre ang grant every desire. 

She has two eyes, which it is absolutely necessary to mention, be- 
cause her singular way of looking at a person leaves it doubtful 
whether she has one or two, so entirely is her gaze concentrated upon 
some one point, impossible to be located by the puzzled stranger. 
You finally begin to feel uncomfortable, and wonder if she had Cy- 
clopean ancestry, or if your own two eyes have blended into one, 
and moved to some other portion of the countenance. I have striven 
in vain, through many a cat-like interview, both before and after the 
claws came out, to catch that woman’s eye. I have suddenly dropped 
two inches, when I have been sure that her gaze was fixed upon the 
end of my nose, only to find it as sweetly and calmly fastened upon 
my forehead. I have risen quickly up on tiptoe, only to catch its ex- 
pression tantalizingly placed exactly between my eyes ; and there I was 
completely baffled, and surrendered at will. She has the power of 
elongating the pupil and dilating the iris in a manner that bewilders 
one, rendering the observer irresolute and distrustful of self. 

The facial muscles of madame are also capable of the most rapid 
transit of expression, from the inquiring glance from under the 
strongly-marked brow, through the deprecating, down-drawn corners 
of the mouth, the raised cheek, and trembling nostril of expectation, 





Already, with a home-like satisfaction not realized since leaving 
New York, you seat yourself in imagination before a blazing fire, 
with your wife queening it over a new realm, and your children sitting 
at the window, to watch for the carriage of the empress, 

Poor, deluded being! You have only commenced to learn A BC 
and there are twenty-three more letters for you to become acquainted 
with. Your wife, meanwhile, with commendable forethought, has 
been looking about, and discovers that, though the beds seem invit. 
ing, no finely-lavendered linen displays itself to charm the luxurious 
sense with its chaste delicacy. You thought sheets belonged to beds, 
as handles to cups, or bows to violins, and believed they were sold 
with the bedstead, and so you foolishly ask the propriétaire where 
they are. She gazes at you with a pitying smile, as she imparts the 
information that no linen of any description ever goes with the apparte. 
ment, but softens the declaration by the assurance that, for a week or 
80, until you are settled, you are welcome to hers. Considering it a 
matter of little moment, as every thing one needs can be readily hired, 
you thank her most cordially. 

Oh, twice deluded! You will learn D E F G when, at the end of a 
week, she suddenly sends the concierge for it, with a bill, on which 
many a round franc must be laid before she will have received her 
fancied equivalent. 

Meanwhile madame desires you will please look over the inventory, 
so that, on leaving the apartments, she may be able to reclaim articles 
as she gives them to you. It is the first time that attention has been 
particularly called to each piece of furniture, but, as you are obliged 
to sign the inventory, and become responsible for every thing, you 
are interested in noticing the extreme difference between appearance 
and reality. Carpets, that you believed very common, suddenly de. 
clare themselves to be of superior make and design. A decayed 
hearth-rug purports to be “un foyer moquette, @ dessin, tout neuf!” 
A bent, worn-out brass candlestick, six inches high, stares at you 
from the paper as “wn flambeau riche, bronze doré!” You begin to 
believe yourself transported to the palace of Aladdin, and, wearied 
with contemplating so much elegance, thankfully sign the paper, not- 
ing the honesty of the woman in carefully marking that one of two 
chairs, similar in make, “ has been mended.” 

You venture a remark that several things seem somewhat injured, 
but quickly feel ashamed as you notice the satirical look of madame. 
You mutter something about its being of no great consequence either 
way, and politely take leave of her, feeling that every thing is settled 
satisfactorily. 

Oh, thrice deluded! HI J K will dawn upon your intellect as the 
casters drop from off the chairs, and the scarcely-dried glue gives way 
from the recently-mended legs and ornaments of different articles of 
furniture. You commence to grow distrustful, and light slightly il- 
luminates your mental organization; but still you believe yourself 
happy and entirely comfortable. 

You have a splendid cook, your children are acquiring the language 
under a competent governess, and Parisian stuffs are rapidly shaping 
themselves, under skilful modistes, into apparel worthy of your wife. 
There are a few annoyances, to be sure. The hired linen weekly at 
rives in a state of unmitigated humidity, obliging you to turn the 
parlor into a drying-room ; but, upon the whole, “furnished apart- 
ments” is the only true way to live in Paris. 

The days commence to grow wintry, and you desire a fire, but find 
there is no grate in the open fire-place. It is a simple matter, how- 
ever, to ask the propriétaire for one, which you do, somewhat impa- 
tiently. She has had you in her clutches*long enough, however, t 
“weave the subtle web,” and icily responds that there is no grate, 
and you must purchase one. Having already been obliged to furnish 
all the most necessary articles of housekeeping, you demur some 
what, thinking she might as reasonably request you to buy a chimney; 
but, as there is no help fer it, you acquiesce, and continue studying 
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Sour lesson with unabated ardor. There are whisperings in the air, 
and strange reports come from the kitchen. You wonder what be- 
comes of forty or fifty francs in gold that are daily laid upon the 
table for the cook to go to market with. It never seems to show 
again beyond a quiet family dinner, the inevitable table-wine, or per- 
haps a pet bottle of sherry for your youngest. 

LMN OP are learned all at once, when you discover that Antoi- 
nette has gone into the commission business on the strength of your 
capital, and enjoys a large percentage from the grocer, the milkman, 
“the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker.” 

It is all very pleasant to Antoinette, and Antoinette likes you, and 
wants to go back to New York with you; butit fails to be appreciated 
by you in the same manner, and the last half of your three months in 
Paris is chiefly occupied with anticipations of happiness in getting 
out of accumulated trouble. 

Meanwhile the waters have ceased to be disturbed, and the mirror- 
like surface does not indicate the tumult below. 

The pet kitten, “‘ Mimi,” does indeed tear madame’s curtains, and 
break madame’s saucers—but it is a trifle, and scarcely to be men- 
tioned. You rarely see madame now, only hear her—and such a 
voice ! 

“ Braw-sine! Braw-sine ! ” 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” Was that a wom- 
an’s voice ? 

Oh, dear, delightful friends, aw second, do you remember the voice 
which called “‘ Braw-sine "—so indescribably harsh, peremptory, and 
unfeeling, so utterly destitute of all usual feminine attributes? She 
did not need to call often; a door from the rez-de-chaussée opens, and 
Ambroisine appears, a fat, good-natured, shuffling, broad-shouldered, 
big-waisted paysanne. She is the concierge, whose duty it is to take 
eare of the interests of madame all over the house. It is she who 
presents the monthly bills, who transmits madame’s laws concerning 
the manner in which your attendants shall deport themselves on ma- 
dame’s staircase, and who watches all your motions. The concierge 
is often a man, but never in Madame Turgot’s much-governed estab- 
lishment; for women are all-sufficient unto themselves there. Am- 
broisine has a husband, to be sure; but he is of no account, and is 
inventoried accordingly. It is her business also to deliver to tenants 
the cards of callers, and to admit them after the doors are closed for 
the night ; but her duties to you are very limited, and madame is ex- 
ceedingly careful that you do not overstep the bound. 

You wonder much, and “still the wonder grows,” why you are 
charged a certain number of francs per month for the concierge, and 
you even ventured to remonstrate on that point when you took the 
rooms, especially as the printed agreement between you and madame 
sets forth the fact that the concierge never gets it ; but it is expressly 
stipulated that you shall pay so much rent and so many francs extra 
(de plus) “to the concierge, which sum shall be immediately placed in 
the hands (entre les mains) of Madame Turgot, under penalty of being 
called upon to pay it twice!” 

I presume no gentleman ever signs his lease until after long and 
labored argument upon this point, which always ends, after much 
curious explanation on the part of the propriétaire, with the fact that 
it is the custom, and unalterable. 

If you want any favore of the concierge, you must put down a 
golden piece for each one, otherwise you are declared to be a nig- 
gardly Englishman, or an ignorant American, or are characterized by 
some other equally disagreeable adjective. 

Ambroisine has but one idea—madame. From long, skilful, and 
unabated training, she has learned to keep one ear constantly pricked 
up, on the listening alert, for madame’s preludial step and final inde- 
scribable summons, while the other is as thoughtfully folded, in in- 
tensest deafness, to all outside disturbances ; and yet I gleefully re- 
member how I deceived her once, the good-natured creature. 

Having occasion for her services, I leaned over my staircase one 
morning, and, seeing her white cap below, called her in that tone I 
had been early taught to believe was an “ excellent thing in woman.” 

“ Oui, madame!” 

Now, “ Oui, madame!” means every thing and any thing in Paris ; 
and the French have such an uncomfortable way of emphasizing the 
last syllable. 

In this case it meant “ Yes, I hear you!” and nothing more. 

With somewhat increasing fervor I called again, yet with the gen- 
tleness becoming in one whe is about to ask a favor— Ambroisine!” 





“ Oui, madame!” 

I might have gone on in that agreeable interchange of utterance 
for many a day, when I suddenly bethought myself of an expedient for 
which my Yankee birth alone is responsible. 

Moving around to Madame Turgot’s door, and making a speaking. 
trumpet of my hands, I peremptorily ejaculated the simple, harsh 
word, “ Braw-sine !” 

Down went the broom upon the floor, up started the white cap. 
“Je monte!” That meant something, to wit, “I am coming up-stairs 
as fastasI can!” But, when we met at the top, an observer would 
have wished the countenances photographed. The crest-fallen, aston- 
ished gaze with which Ambroisine lifted her eyes to mine was fully 
equalled in interest by the consciousness of guilt that must have been 
depicted on my face as I realized that I had been stealing “ thunder!” 

She has looked on me with especial and increasing favor from that 
hour. 

Madame Turgot sends her bills to you with astonishing accuracy, 
always thoroughly in advance! Fifteen days’ notice is required on 
leaving, otherwise she exacts another month’s payment, and, at the 
appointed time, you send to her your written intention of giving up 
your appartement, with a high degree of satisfaction, happy in the 
thought of being again free, and glad that experience has been gained 
at no greater loss of time or money, entirely ignoring the fact that 
the last half of the alphabet has still to be learned. “The long- 
drawn lesson narrows to its close,” and preparations are active for de- 
parture, while madame hangs out the yellow placard again, and “ sets 
her table ready, to dine upon” the next “ fly.” 

Several capacious trunks are made ready for storage in Paris, 
while you wander a few months through Europe; but Ambroisine’s 
watchful eyes have spied them; an inquiry is immediately instituted, 
and the fiat comes from madame that no trunks can leave the house 
till the inventory has been verified. You grow savage at this ques- 
tioning of your honesty and morality, and request that she will ex- 
amine your rooms at once, as there remains but four days of your 
stay. She does not mind your wrath; she enjoys it, and hopes she 
will drive you to the extent of breaking something, as she coldly in- 
forms you that she will not go over the inventory again till the day 
before your departure, fearing that, in the interval between examina- 
tion and your final descent down the stairs, some irretrievable injury 
may be done to her effects. 

It just begins to dawn upon you that to get into a “scrape” is 
much easier than to get out of it, and, curbing your indignation, you 
arrange with madame for a final interview the day before your de- 
parture, inwardly thanking Heaven it is so near at hand. 

Your wife sees that the rooms are rearranged in proper order, and 
you congratulate yourself that nothing is injured during your stay, 
for the weakest and most shaky-looking articles have been living in 
strict seclusion from the time you entered. 

Oh, deluded to the utmost limit of calculation! Your brain will 
grow heavy with these last letters when the hour and the woman 
come. She has fastened you toa stake at low tide, and the waters 
are rising to overwhelm you. She descends on the day appointed. 
How changed in aspect! No alluring smiles or politic gestures greet 
you, as, passing with freezing indifference, she darts an all-comprising 
glance into every corner of th® room: She is in her glory now, alive 
with expectation, longing to raise the quills of fretful opposition. 

A shuffling, shambling, low-browed, square-headed, Heepy little 
wretch accompanies her, who is grandly alluded to as her homme 
@ affaires, and who moves restlessly about with a long book and pencil 
in his hand. 

When the rooms were taken, each article was kindly pointed out 
and checked off upon the inventory; nothing moved out of place or 
disturbed ; but the time had not come then for such long lessons. 

With a triumphant delight at coming events, madame darts upon 
three unhappy-looking chairs, and, taking each by the top, shakes it 
backward and forward in such a manner that it is a matter of marvel 
that it does not instantly drop to pieces. 

She is evidently astonished that they remain whole, and shakes 
them again, violently, without seeming to realize that your ever-to-be- 
commended wife figuratively wrapped them in tissue-paper, as being 
too fragile for the eye to rest upon, and put them out of the way 
Madame has caught your smile at her defeat, and it only serves to in- 
crease her rage and disappointment. 

She knows ekactly what and where to shake; whether it is the 
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nigh or the off casters of a certain sofa that are on the point of drop- 
ping off, the exact number of scratches that were on this article, and 
the limit of the cracks in that. 

With ruthless hand she tears all the beds inside out, overturns the 
mattresses, pulls off covers, calls the attention of the “ wretch” to va- 
rious dents and spots, all of which go down upon the book before him. 

There is not an article of china or glass that is not sounded and 
pounded, and knocked and hit, in the hope of discovering a flaw, 
which will be immediately and triumphantly noted. There is not an 
old stain upon the furniture, heretofore paid for by every occupant of 
the rooms, that is not discovered anew and put down against you; 
and that same stain will be discovered every time a tenant leaves, and 
be paid for accordingly. She twists all the door-knobs, pulls all the 
curtains, drags off all the table-cloths, rattles all the candlesticks, oc- 
casionally retarning to the “ three chairs,” which gloriously hold their 
own; and at last discovers that a shade is missing from one of the 
lamps, and complacently proceeds to put that down at about the price 
of the entire lamp. 

You have been silently nursing your wrath all this time; pacing 
up and down the rooms, rubbing your hands with “ invisible soap” 
and “ imperceptible water ;"’ but at last the irrepressible bursts forth, 
and you protest. You assure her that there was no shade when you 
came, and take occasion to explain to her that many of the breakages 
and crackages which she has charged to you were just as you found 
them. 

Oh, foolish man! How readily you comprehend the remaining let- 
ters when she darts the inventory in your face, and, tragically point- 
ing at the written description, causes you to see that it is not “so 
nominated in the bond.” 

It is of no use to wrap the star-spangled banner around you, or 

pace the floor with impatience at this expenditure of time. She does 
not care for the flag of any nation. It is not in the inventory. You 
remember with indignation your appreciation of her honesty when 
reading, next to a certain article, “It has been mended,” now that you 
realize there is scarcely a piece of furniture in any of the rooms which 
has not been in the hands of skilful surgeons. 
* But even the ingenuity of madgme is finally exhausted, and, with 
a satisfactory bill of francs against you, and a parting shake of the 
“three chairs,” she leaves you to rest in peace, with your feathers all 
the wrong way and an uncomfortable sensation of having been hum- 
bugged. You will never forget Z, for it has straight lines and acute 
angles which prick your memory astonishingly. 

With a feeling of compelled submission, you send your trunks 
away, and, with all Paris reminiscences annoyed and disturbed by 
vexatious lessons in this department of experience, you get into a car- 
riage the next morning, and, with chastened spirit, give the order for 
the Chemin de fer de Lyon, inwardly acknowledging that the alphabet 
is all learned, even to &. 

Does not that, too, belong to the lesson? That is buried in your 
bosom with the other secrets of your life. What mutterings of 
wrath ; what unavailing maledictions, “not loud, but deep,” course 
through the perturbed firmament of your mental world, never will be 
known. There are some experiences that will not bear the probe, 
and “these are of them.” You will always pleasantly and kindly 
warn a friend about to wander in the same wilderness; but when was 
one man’s experience ever made the guide for another? You grate- 
fully accept all you have learned, believing that, had you not hired 
apartments in Paris, a peculiar manifestation of human nature would 
have remained to you one of the unravelled threads of life. 

I think it is Bulwer who, in one of his “ Caxton Miscellanies,” 
brings this truth to the surface—that neither our hopes nor fears are 
ever realized. Delight never fills the measure of anticipation, and 
danger never touches the depths of apprehension. 

But, wherever experience has brought the certainty of knowledge, 
neither hope nor fear has place; and he who would avoid the ex- 
tremes of disappointment, must so study the outside world as to be 
able to calculate to a fraction the amount of consideration that will 
be shown him by any given embodiment or system of life. 

La proprittaire still reigns triumphant in Paris; and, singularly 
enough, the law is always on her side. It is of no use to appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober; from interested France to dispassionate 
France—the decision is invariably against the lessee. 

A distinguished and prominent man of our own country, with his 
swite, was charged with two thousand dollars damages to the house 





occupied by himself and those in his charge, and, on his refusal & 
pay such an exorbitant demand, his baggage was not allowed to leave 
Paris till he had placed that t in the hands of referees. 

The American minister will be treated in the same way when he 
leaves his modest quarters on the Rue Chaillot, and meanwhile we are 
all becoming proficients in the art of bearing humbug calmly. 

We draw the curtain closely before the audience of the world, and, 
in the seclusion of the green-room, compare and arrange our ex. 
periences, half-grateful even for all we have learned from “ la proprié. 
taire and Ambroisine.” 








THREE VIEWS FROM WHITESTONE. 


AVING journeyed some fourteen miles from the metropolis, 
through a stretch of water called, for some mysterious reason, 
the East River, and having landed opposite and in close proximity tos 
certain fortified point, which marks the ceasing of the river and the 
commencement of Long-Island Sound, which spreads away eastward- 
ly, you will come to Whitestone (of which find illustration on opposite 
page); and being thus pleasantly seated in the shade, conscious of many 
panoramic grandeurs, and of many cooling breaths, and of much free 
space, with beautiful softened distances, and blue waters and skies— 
just be pleased to look through and turn the wonderful kaleidoscopic 
glass which you sometimes, and, it is to be hoped, frequently carry 
with you on your tramps. 

By being careful and thoughtful, as well as patient, you are likely 
to feel yourself enveloped in a dampish, blackish cloud, which hase 
perfume of wigwam-fires, with a hint of calumet-smoke ; and, if you 
are keen in the nose, perhaps a suspicion of brimstone and blue flame, 
When it clears away, you will perceive that all vestiges of the familiar 
Caucasian have vanished ; that the prospect in your vicinity has grown 
savage and severe, with many huge, ungainly rocks ; and that across 
the narrow water all the land has sprung into a wonderful and beau- 
tiful verdure. You will find the quarrelling tides, which hitherto 
have caused an incessant warfare, a foaming strife of ebb and flow, 
have receded, and that some dangerous obstructions show themselves 
in a straight line, not very far from Frog’s Neck. 

You correct me? Throg’s Neck? Then I humbly correct you ip 
turn, and say distinctly, Throckmorton’s Neck ; for our elegant lan- 
guage, by a series of philological summersaults, started on the reduc- 
tion in question, from that full-syllabled and instructive name, and 
brought up finally at the lively appellation I gave at first ; however, 
in consideration of better taste, I waive the point, and adopt “ Throg,” 
though I pronounce even that under protest. 

Besides these new views, you will be surprised and shocked to be- 
come aware, from some rapid swarming of dusky forms, and some 
faintly-heard shouts and yells from lusty throats, and from some cries 
of vengeance, and a swaying and agitation of the brushwood and 
trees, that some kind of a contest is in progress. It breaks from the 
shelter of the forest; and there irrupts into the space by the step- 
ping-stones a body of savages, slowly pressing upon a very dark but 
a very mighty man, with tail, horns, and flashing eyes. 

He surlily retreats, inch by inch, dealing occasional death and 
much maiming, from some mysterious weapen, and backs slowly tow- 
ard the Long-Island side; his horny hoofs clattering noisily upon the 
salty, tide-ribbed reef, and his sooty body presenting an undaunted 
front to his fierce pursuers. He had had the audacity to cast longing 
eyes upon the fair Connecticut, as Connecticut then was ; and, leaving 
his stronghold, had made rash war upon the aboriginals, who, instead 
of taking the advice of their squaws and old men, to surrender their 
ancient homes, in case the devil would assure them betterments, 
boldly attacked him, and drove him, as you thus see them driving. 

The sulphurous war is fierce and protracted; his Darkness is st- 
perlatively mighty in the retreat; he strides slowly and cautiously 
backward, snorting defiance, and dealing electrical deaths ; and I beg 
you to notice that his cloven feet leave their impress upon the rock on 
which he plants them. The brownish horde gather about him with 
all manner of weapons and cries, and he finally vanishes, beaten and 
disheartened, within his stronghold, and domiciles himself for a while 
at Coram, in the centre of the island, in a moody fit of sulks. 

From here, on an ill-starred day of spleen, he hastily starts, and 
leaps to Cold Spring, sweeping all the rocks of his beloved home into 
a huge heap, and then slowly and enjoyingly pelts them at the opposite 
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There is much reconnoitring and intrenching. Also countless 
sharp shots across the marshes, and puffs of smoke from the yagers 
and riflemen. Now and then a man throws his arms over his head 
and dies, or another screams shrilly and is borne away writhing and 
helpless. A little toy of a cannon, which fires a pellet of three pounds, 
now and then spurts its load at the invaders, and then stops and 
watches another chance for mischief. There is much hurrying down 
through the roads of the fertile Westchester of hastily-armed men, 
with their eager sons, and a constant rumble of food-laden carts over 
the hardened ruts. At odd times in the following days there are sud- 
den bursts of activity among the invaders, sudden marchings, and sud- 
den changing of positions, but all rigorously watched by their oppo- 
nents. One day there is an embrasure made in an earthwork, as if to 
plant a cannon, under the cover of which to attack. Then there isa 
movement, everywhere a grand advance, a grand alertness, a sharp 
firing from all points, and with no spot in the defended line without 
its belching flame. Then there happily occurs a dissolving view, a re- 
tiring, and a reémbarking of the enemy, and thus Throg’s Neck is 
enriched with grateful memories, and passes into history with a list of 
patriot deaths. 

Having thus ornamented the place by brightening up its proper 
belongings, which I humbly hope will always be your future plan when 
you make excursions of this kind, you are entirely fit to take down 
and shut up your kaleidoscopic glass and muse over the natural scene, 
as I am sure. you will, intelligently and thoughtfully. 

It is a low-lying place, you perceive, with no abrupt mountains or 
striking landscape effects ; but now, hallowed as it has become to you 
by virtue of its old-time associations, you allow your gaze to wander 
over its calm beauty with as rich a sense of pleasure as if you were in 
the deep gorges of the Catskills or the gloomy Adirondacks. Directly 
opposite, you have boundless wrath and destruction concealed within 
Fort Schuyler, which has planted itself directly in the path of 
vessels bound cityward, and whose polite men of gilded buttons 
sleep and wake at the bugle and drum-beat, and bravely fret for war. 
It has its ingenious and monstrous vis-a-vis, Fort Grant, whose bat- 
teries are yet growing, and even at this incipient stage hang loweringly 
from all heights and projections. 

The swift current which flows between you and the other shore 
carries much that one loves to look upon; providing that white, or 
storm-beaten and tattered sails, with neat, or rusty and battered ships, 
carry any suggestions insensibly with them. Half of the waves which 
break gently on either shore are but the pulse of throbbing, white, 
and gayly-flagged steamers, which surge incessantly past with their 
burdens of mercantile and human miscellany. We have number- 
less yachts affecting the serious business of the sea, which soberly 
set their sails and mince their steps over the waters much like a girl 
setting out to do life with ribbons and daintiness. 

We have plenty of sunlight and air in this place, and plenty of dis- 
tances, and green and blue foregrounds. The foliage is rich and 
heavy, and far off there rises a row of tall, grim poplars, which gives 
you a whiff of German dikes, with wooden-shod women and staggering 
dogs in traces. 

The general calmness steals fast upon you, and it becomes won- 
derfully easy to recall the Indian tradition, as well as the bit of his- 
tory, and to set them both at work even while you catch the sound of 
the sharpening-rifles of the farmers, the drums of the fort, the lazy 
halloos of the fishermen, and the creaking of distant cordages, which 
are wafted toward you from across the glistening waters, and which 
belong so much and so nearly to the beautiful and happy present 
time. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,”’ 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER LI.—SUSPENSE. 


Wuen the Rentons were all seated together in the drawing-room 
after dinner, doing their best to get through the Sunday evening, a 
note was brought to Mrs. Renton, to the amazement of all the family 
assembly. Mrs. Westbury and her son Laurence, who was curate 
of Cookesley, had joined them at dinner; and they were all seated 
in a circle round the room drinking their tea and trying to talk, and 








suppressing an occasional yawn with the true decorum of a family 
party. Sometimes there would get up a little lively talk between 
Mary, and her mother, and brother, touching the gossip of the dis. 
trict, or Alice and Laurie would brighten into a familiar discussion of 
something belonging to Fitzroy Square; but then they would suddenly 
remark that the others were uninterested and taking no part, and the 
talk would come to a stop, and Mrs. Westbury would make a com. 
monplace remark to one of her nephews, and Alice would ask the 
curate if he went often to the opera, and a uniformity of dulness 
would fall upon the party. The Rentons were all well-bred people, 
and it was certainly not well-bred to enjoy one’s self in an animated 
way in a corner with two or three, while the rest of the company 
sat blank and did not know what one was making merry about, 
To be sure, there was Alice’s music to fall back upon ; but, except 
to two or three of the company, that would not much mend matters; 
so that when the note was brought to Mrs. Renton there was imme. 
diately a little movement of interest. Ben brought one of the shaded 
lamps to his mother that she might read it, and Mary drew near in 
case her services should be wanted to write the answer, for which 
the butler stood solemnly waiting erect in the midst of the fatigued 
group. 

“Tt must be something very urgent, indeed, to write about to. 
day,” Mrs. Westbury said. “Iam old-fashioned, and I don’t think 
the family quiet should be disturbed on Sunday unless it is something 
of importance.” 

“ My dear, I can’t read these dreadful hands that people write 
nowadays,” said Mrs. Renton. “I can’t get the light on it, and I am 
too tired to sit up. If you would read it aloud, Ben—” 

Ben took the little note in his hand, and put the lamp down on the 
nearest table. His face was in shade, and it was impossible to tell 
what his feelings were. He glanced over the note for a second, and 
then read it aloud as his mother bade. It was a prayer to be allowed 
to visit the woods next morning with a friend who was going away, 
and it was signed “ Millicent Rich.” “I would not have dreamed of 
asking, knowing that you have all your people about you, and do not 
want to be troubled with strangers,” she wrote; “but our friend is 
going off by the three-o’clock train. We shall keep strictly to the 
woods, and not come near the house to worry you, when your atten- 
tion must be so occupied with other things ; but please let me come.” 
This was what Ben read out with perfectly expressionless voice, not 
even faltering over the name. 

“Of course she must come,” said Mrs. Renton. ‘“ Mary, you 
must write a note for me. Say that the boys being here makes no 
difference, and that if she will come to luncheon and bring her 
friend—” 

“But, godmamma, Mr. Ponsonby is coming,” said Mary, while 
Ben took up the lamp, and stood like a monument, holding it in his 
hand. 

“Mr. Ponsonby will not eat her, I suppose,” said Mrs. Renton ; and 
then there was a pause. 

“ But, godmamma,” Mary resumed, after that interval, “ don’t you 
think so important a day as to-morrow is—and so much as there will 
be going on—” 

“ Any stranger would be a bore,” said Frank. “ How are we to 
go and talk and be civil, when an hour more may see us set up oT 
ruined—” 

Here Alice plucked at his sleeve, indicating with a look of warn- 
ing the stolid countenance of old Willis, who stood listening to every 
thing. “If it would be any pleasure to grandmamma, I could attend 
to them,” she said. 

“ And I think it would be a very good thing for you all,” said Mrs. 
Westbury, “and take your minds off yourselves a little. It is a bless- 
ing to have a stranger for that—you are obliged to exert yourselves, 
and kept from brooding over one subject. I think your mother is 
quite right.” 

“ Let us have them,” said Laurie. “ What does it matter? Old 
Ponsonby is always late.” 

“ He will surely never be late on an occasion of such importance,” 
said Laurence Westbury. 

Mrs. Renton looked from one to another with an anxious counte- 
nance, and they came round the sofa, glad of the little interruption 
to that family quiet which was almost too much blessedness. Ben, 
who said nothing, lighted up the circle in a curious Rembrandtish way, 
holding his lamp so as to screen his mother; and outside stood old 
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Willis, erect as a soldier, with unmoved countenance, waiting for the 


answer. 
“ Ben, what do you say?” said Mrs. Renton, with all the earnest- 


ness of a last appeal. 

“That you must do just what you like, mother,” said Ben. 

Upon which she wrung her hands in despair. “ How can I tell 
what I shall like if none of you will advise me ?” she said. 

“TJ will attend to them, if grandmamma would like it,” said Alice, 
coming to the head of the sofa. ‘And Iam sure you would like it, 
dear grandmamma ; it would give you something else to think of.” 

“So it would, my dear,” said Mrs. Renton, ready to cry; “ and 
how I am to get through to-morrow without some assistance is more 
than I can tell.” 

“Tt would take all your minds off the one subject,” added Mrs. 
Westbury ; “and of course there must always be luncheon. Mary, 
go and do what your aunt tells you. It will be good, my dears, for 
you all.” 

And Ben gave a little gesture with his hand. Mary caught his eye 
over the glowing darkness of the shaded lamp, and went and wrote 
her note without a word. Ben’s face had said, or seemed to say, 
“Let them come—what does it matter?” And if it did not matter 
to Him, certainly it mattered nothing to any one else. When the 
note was dispatched, Alice sat down at the piano and played to the 
entire satisfaction of her husband, his mother, and Laurence West- 
bury. Ben settled down in a corner and took a book, till his aunt 
Lydia went and sat beside him, when an earnest conversation ensued ; 
and Laurie stood idling by the window, beating back the moths that 
came in tribes to seek their destruction in the light, and sometimes 
saying a word to Mary, who, half-occupied by the music and more 
than half by her own thoughts, sat near him within the shadow of 
the curtains. 

“What sort of people are those that are coming to-morrow, and 
why don’t you like them?” said Laurie, under cover of a fortissimo. 

“T never said I did not like them,” said Mary. 

“No; but I know you don’t. Who are they?” 

And then the music fell low into tremulous, dying murmurs, and 
all was silent in the room except for a shrill “s” now and then of 
Mrs. Westbury’s half-whispered energetic conversation with Ben. 
When the strain rose and swelled into passion, the talk at the window 
was resumed, 

“Tt is not they—it is she I don’t like—one of my old school-fel- 
lows, and the most beautiful woman you ever saw.” 

“Hallo!” said Laurie, “is that the reason why ? ” 

“Yes, of course. We should all like to strangle her because she 
is so pretty,” said Mary, with a certain rancor in her voice. 

Laurie sent a great night-moth out with a rush, and then he stooped 
toward his cousin’s hiding-place. ‘Granted in the general,” he said, 
“but there is something particular about this.” 

What could Mary say? Her heart was quivering with that poignant 
sense of weakness and inability to resist fate which sometimes over- 
comes a woman in those secret machinations for somebody else’s good, 
which are so seldom successful. “I have done,” she said ; “I will try 
no more.” And that was all the answer that was given to Laurie’s 
curiosity. 

Alice had not fallen off in her playing. The piano, under her 
fingers, gave forth such sounds as wiled the very hearts out of the 
bosoms of the three who were listening. Mrs. Renton lay back on 
her sofa, with the tears coming to her eyes and a world of inarticu- 
late, inexpressible feeling in her heart. Had it been poetry, the 
poor lady would have yawned and wished herself in bed; but now 
she had floated into a serene Eden—a Paradise full of all vague loveli- 
ness, and sweetness, and unspeakable indistinct emotions. As for 
Laurence Westbury, he dared scarcely draw breath, so entirely did 
the witchery seize him. The music to him stormed and struggled like 
soul in pain, and paused and sank to give forth the cry of despair, 
and swelled into a gathering hope, into a final conflict, into delicious 
Murmurs of sweetness, and gratefulness, and repose; there was a 
whole drama in it, moving the real listener with such a rapid suc- 
eession of feeling as the highest tragic efforts of poetry call forth in 
others. While in the mean while Ben and Aunt Lydia talked quite 
undisturbed in their corner of railways and investments, and of how 
much Renton might be improved, and how fast Dick Westbury was 
Making his fortune out in India; and Laurie was driving out the 
moths, and moralizing over their eagerness to enter, and thinking of 





any thing in the world rather than the music. Such were the strange 
differences of sensibility and feeling among half a dozen people, all of 
one race. 

A forlorn hope that it might rain next morning, and so prevent the 
threatened invasion, was in Mary’s mind up to the last moment. She 
felt as if, having thus failed in her own person, Providence must aid 
her to save her cousin, the head of the house, who was of so much 
importance to the family, from such a snare. But Providence refused, 
as Providence so often does in what seems the most heart-breaking 
emergency, to aid the plans of the schemer. As lovely a September 
morning as ever shone brightened all the park and the trees under 
her windows as she gazed out, unable to believe that she was thus 
abandoned of Heaven. But there could be no mistake about it. It 
was a lovely day, enough to tempt any one to the woods had there 
been no purpose of the kind beforehand; and as if to aggravate her 
sense of the danger of the situation, Ben himself was visible from her 
window, coming up the river-path in boating costume, though it was 
only half-past seven in the morning. Had he been on the river already 
at this ridiculous hour? Passing The Willows no doubt, gazing at 
the closed windows, pleased with the mere fact of being near her, 
though at such an hour no one, Mary assured herself with a little 
scorn, had ever seen Millicent out of bed; and on such a day as this, 
when all his prospects for life hung in the balance! But, strangely 
enough, it never occurred to Mary, in her womanish preoccupation, 
to think that it might be the feverish excitement of the crisis, and not 
any thought of Millicent, which had roused Ben and driven him to try 
the tranquillizing effects of bodily exertion. Notwithstanding the 
atmosphere of family anxiety by which she was surrounded, the fact 
was that Millicent’s visit was ten times more important in Mary’s eyes 
than that of Mr. Ponsonby. The one did not cost her a tenth part of 
the anxious cogitation called forth by the other. No doubt the will 
would be read and every thing settled, ill or well. Ben would have 
Renton, as he ought; or Frank would have it, or it would be settled 
somehow ; but the effect of Millicent’s appearance would be to un- 
settle every thing. It would rouse up those embers of old love which 
she felt were smouldering in Ben’s mind. Smouldering! How could 
she tell that they were not blazing with all the warmth of present 
passion? Else, why had he sallied out in the dawn of the morning 
only to pass by the sleeping, shut-up house which contained the lady 
of his dreams? For that he had gone out for this purpose, and no 
other, Mary felt as certain as if she had watched him every step of the 
way. But there was nothing now to be done but to submit, and to 
put the best face that was possible upon it. Perhaps, indeed, if any 
thing should occur so as that Ben should not have Renton, it would 
no longer be an unmixed misfortune, for it would take him out of Mil. 
licent’s way. 

It was hard to tell whether it was a relief or an annoyance to find 
a stranger at the breakfast-table when they all met down-stairs, 
“What a nuisance!” Frank said to his wife, feeling that Ben’s right- 
hand man was not the sort of person to be admitted to familiar inter- 
course with the family at such a moment. But Mary felt, on the 
whole, that Hillyard’s unexpected appearance was a good thing for 
Ben. The stranger, who ought to have arrived some days before, had 
been detained, and got down to Cookesley on Sunday night, from 
whence it appeared that Ben had gone down early to fetch him, thus 
explaining, to the great consolation of his guardian and watcher, his 
early expedition. Hillyard was very carefully dressed, too carefully 
for the morning, and a little impressed by the house and the circum- 
stances. His beard had been trimmed and his wardrobe renewed 
before he would follow his once prolégé, and now patron, to the 
Manor, and he was very anxious to make himself agreeable, and 
justify his presence. 

“I know I should not have come at such a time,” he explained to 
Mary; “I told Renton so. Of course we have been so much together 
that I could not but know why he was coming home.” 

“T do not think it makes any difference,” said Mary. 
my aunt will always be glad to have any of Ben’s friends.” 

“It is very good of you to say so,” Hillyard answered gratefully, 
And then he began to tell her what a fine fellow her cousin was, and 
what a head he had, and how he had mastered his profession while 
other men would have been gaping at it. “He is master and I am 
man now,” he said, unconsciously using Ben’s words, “ though I was 
brought up to it; and I should just like you to see the beautiful work 
he puts out of his hands.” 
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“T dare say I should not understand it if I saw it,” said Mary, 
smiling behind the urn; but she lent a very willing ear, and thought 
Hillyard a very nice person. Unquestionably he was a relief to the 
high strain of suppressed feeling which appeared in every face at the 
table, except, perhaps, Laurie’s, who, late as usual, came in, carrying 
the baby in his arms, and did not mind. 

“Here is a little waif and stray I found wandering about the 
passages,” he said. “Little Laurie, your mamma does not care about 
you to-day; you had better stay with me.” 

“Doesn’t mamma care for him, the darling!” cried Alice. And 
then the child was picked up, having made a rush to her arms, and 
set up beside her at table. 

“ The heir-presumptive, I suppose ?” Hillyard said behind the urn; 
and Mary began to think he was not quite so nice as she had thought 
him before. 

Then the members of the family dispersed, to kill this lingering 
weary forenoon as they best could. Ben and Hillyard went out 
together in earnest conversation, and Laurie established himself in a 
shady corner of the lawn, and made a group of Alice and her children, 
and began to draw them; while Frank started off, as he said, fora 
long walk. Mr. Ponsonby had announced that he was to come by 
the one-o’clock train; but there was another three-quarters of an 
hour later, and nebody who knew him expected him to arrive by the 
first. And at half-past one Millicent and her friend would come to 
luncheon. Such a conjunction of events was very terrible to think 
of; though, perhaps, not so alarming to any one as to Mary, who 
alone knew the motives of the latter visit. She had to go about her 
usual occupations all the same. She could not cheat the sick expec- 
tations of her heart by joining the group on the lawn and chatting 
with the children, nor could she rush forth to still her anxieties by 
bodily exertion, like the boys. A woman, she thought to herself, is 
always tied to the stake. She had to fulfil all her little peaceful house- 
hold occupations as if her heart was quite at ease, and had not even 
any sympathy to support her, fer, what was it to her? any one could 
have said. They were all three her cousins, and it could not matter 
very deeply to her which of them got Renton; and as for Millicent, 
that was mere feminine jealousy, and nothing else—so Mary had to 
lock up her troubles carefully in her own breast. 

It was only about a quarter-past one when Millicent arrived at 
Renton, and with her came her mother and her “ friend,” who was the 
young soldier they had seen rowing her on the river. Mrs. Renton 
had just come down-stairs, with Davison carrying her shawls and her 
worsted-work, and it was to her the visitors made their way. “ Mr. 
Horsman is a connection of my poor husband’s,” Millicent said with 
a decent sigh. “He is a brother of Sir George Horsman, whom Nelly 
married. Nelly is my sister-in-law, Mrs. Renton; but I suppose you 
know?” ° 

“ Indeed I know very well,” said Mrs. Renton. “It was she who 
we once thought would have married Frank. Not that I am not per- 
fectly satisfied with Frank’s wife. She is certainly nice, and suits him 
admirably, which of course is the great thing. But she had no money. 
And there was once a time when he saw a great deal of Miss Rich.” 

“She was quite a catch,” said Mrs. Tracy—a word which wounded 
Mrs. Renton’s ear. 

“T cannot say I looked upon it in that point of view; but the 
young people were thrown in each other’s way a great deal,” Mrs. 
Renton said with some stateliness; and Millicent immediately rushed 
into the field. 

“T thought the Mr. Rentons had all arrived,” she said, “and yet 
you are alone,” and cast an angry glance at Mary, as if demanding of 
her where they were. 

“What has become of the boys?” said Mrs. Renton, looking 
round her. “I have only just come down. The fact is, it is a very 
exciting day for them ; we expect Mr. Ponsonby down immediately to 
read the will.” 

Millicent and her mother exchanged glances. “ Then the time is 
up?” Mrs. Tracy said, meditatively, and bent with increasing solici- 
tude over the invalid on her sofa. “ What a trial for you!” she said, 
clasping her hand in sympathy. And Mrs. Renton raised to her eyes 
that said unspeakable things. 

“ Ah! yes,” she murmured; “but nobody thinks of me;” and 
this balm of consolation was sweet to her heart. 

They all came dropping in a few minutes later to luncheon, and 
Ben and Hillyard were among the first. 








“ Ponsonby has not come by this train,” said Ben, “ but Frank is 
waiting at the station for the next.” It was hard not to feel as if 
Frank was doing the rest an injury by waiting to have the first word 
with the lawyer; such, at least, was Mary’s instinctive feeling. But 
her heart was weighted now with a more painful anxiety still. She 
saw Ben give a brief, contemptuous glance at young Horsman, whose 
position was not a comfortable one, and her heart sunk. But then he 
turned away from Millicent—avoided seeing her, indeed, in a curious, 
visible way, and that was a consolation. Mrs .:acy, however, got up 
with effusion to shake hands with dear Mr. Renton, begging that she 
might have a good look at him, to see if he was changed. “Not at 
all changed,” was her verdict. “Just the same generqus face that 
once came to our help in our troubles.—Mr. Renton, do you know I 
may say you saved my life?” 

And then Millicent, too, rose, and, with a whole drama in her 
eyes, held out her hand to him. There was regret, remorse, and a 
tender appeal for pardon, and a sweet self-pity in those blue, shining 
eyes. They seemed to say, “ Be kind tome! Be sorry for me! [ 
am so sorry for myself!” But it was hard to make out whether there 
was any answer in Ben’s looks. She stood so turned toward him, 
holding out her hand, that he had no choice but to craw near, and 
then she turned meaningly toward a vacant chair at her side» He 
could not have gone away without rudeness, and Ben was not disposed 
to be rude to anybody at such a moment of fate. He toox the seat 
accordingly, though with grave locks, and then there came a gleam of 
triumph into Millicent’s eyes. 

“ How curious we should have chanced to come here on this day 
of all others!” she said, her voice sinking to its softest tones. “ You 
told me of it the very last time we met; but perhaps, Mr. Renton, you 
forget.” 

“ Did I tell you of this?” said Ben. “ What a good memory you 
must have; but there are some things I do not forget.” 

“Ah! something unkind about poor me, Mr. Renton ; but if you 
knew what I have had to go through since, you would not think any 
thing unkind.” 

“T suppose we have all had a good deal to go through since,” said 
Ben. “Seven years! it is a large slice out of one’s life; one’s ideas 
about most things change immensely in seven years.” 

“ Do they ?” said Millicent, looking at him with soft, appealing eyes, 

“Very much,” said Ben, with a smile; “so much, that one looks 
back with amazement upon the follies one has been guilty of. A man 
says to himself, ‘Is it possible I could have been such an ass?’ Are 
ladies not subject to the same effect of time?” 

“No; ladies are more constant,” said Millicent.' “ When our 
thoughts have been turned one way, it does not matter what happens, 
they always keep the same. We may be obliged to change in out 
ward appearance. We are not so free as you gentlemen are. One's 
friends or one’s circumstances sway one sometimes, but in the heart 
we never change—not half, oh! not a quarter so much as you.” 

“That may be. I have no experience,” said Ben. 

“ But I have,” said Millicent, “and I do so want to tell you. You 
know I never was very happy in my circumstances, Mr. Renton, 
Mamma is very kind, but she does not understand one’s feelings; 
and when she got me abroad, she had me all in her own hands. Yes, 
you are quite right about the change time makes. When I look back, 
I cannot think how I could have done it. But I was so young, and 
so used to obey mamma.” 

“ And a very laudable principle, I am sure,” said Ben, with a polite 
little bow. “I beg your pardon—I thought I saw my brother and Mr. 
Ponsonby coming up the avenue. You were saying—something about 
obedience—I think ?” 

“You do not think it worth while to listen to me,” said Millicent. 

“Oh yes, surely—pray go on. I am full of interest ” said Ben. 

And then the poor creature looked at him with eyes which were 
pitiful in the eagerness of their appeal. She was a mercenary, 
wretched woman, ready to barter her beauty for comfort and wealth, 
and a fine house and a good position; and yet there was still in Mrs. 
Henry Rich the same redeeming possibility that there had been in 
Millicent Tracy. If he would have taken her out of that slough of 
despond, she would have been good, have made him a true wife, have 
grown a gentle lady, so far as it was in her. To the bottom of her 
soul Millicent felt this, just as many a poor criminal feels that in 
other circumstances he would have been a model of all virtue. And 
for her the matter was not one without hope; marriage, to a woman, 
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may alway: »e a new life, and the seven years had not dimmed her 


eyes, nor taken the roses from her cheeks. And by those roses and 
bright eyes and lovely looks is not a woman’s fate determined con- 
tinually? Again, it was der last hope. For, though admiration was 
always sweet, yet to be t-cvbled with a boy like this young guards- 
man, was irksome to Millicent in her maturity. And to go through a 
round of such boys—flattering, wooing them, being wooed—good 
Heavens! was this all t.at .ortune had in store fora woman? There- 
fore, she made one more effort before she yielded to fate. 

“You were more interested, Mr. Renton,” she said, with soft re- 

roach, “when we talked together last—oh, so much more inter- 
ested! If I did not know you so well, I could scarcely think it was 
the same.” 

“That is true,” said Ben; “ but you taught me some things, Mrs. 
Rich, and I profited by the lesson. I doubt whether, but for your 
assistance, I could ever have been the man I am.” 

“Ah! then I have, at least, something to do with you?” said 
Millicent. “Come and tell me, will you? It is not like London, 
where one was always being interrupted. In the country there is so 
much time for talk.” 

“ But I have no time,” said Ben. “ After to-morrow I shall proba- 
bly go away again; and, when I tell you I have profited by your in- 
sjructions, I think that is all I have to say.” 

“You are angry with me because of—because of—poor Henry,” 
said Millicent, with tears coming to her eyes. “ But ah, Mr. Renton! 
ah, Ben, if you only knew!” 

Ben sprang impatiently to his feet. To him, as to any other gen- 
erous man, it felt like a personal pang and shame to see a woman 
thus humiliate herself. He made a long step toward the window, 
with a flush on his face, “ Here they come!” he said, though at the 
moment he was not thinking much of their coming. And then there 
ensued a sudden inevitable flutter in the family, which affect-d the 
guests. Alice, who had been charitably talking to the guardsman, 
jumped up with a little cry of excitement, and sat down again, 
ashamed of herself, but with all possibilities of conversation quenched 
out of her; and Mrs. Renton, whom Mrs. Tracy had been occupying 
to the best of her ability, to leave Millicent free for her important 
interview with Ben, was suddenly overcome, and cried a little, lying 
back on her pillows. “Oh, Ben, my dear! I don’t know how I am to 
bear it,” she said, holding fast by her son’s hand. Laurie was tie 
only one who was perfectly steady. He came forward immediately 
from the background, and raised his mother up, supporting her on 
hisarm. “ You will bear it beautifully, mamma, as you always do,” 
said Laurie. “Come and give us our luncheon. You forget we are 
not alone.” 

And he supported her into the dining-room, holding her hand 
caressingly in his. As for Ben, he turned and gave his arm to Milli- 
cent, “as if I had been a cabbage,” she said afterward, indignantly. 
None of her pathetic glances, not the soft little pressure of her hand 
upon his arm, gained the slightest response. His face was set and 
stern, full of thoughts with which she had nothing to do. Mrs. Tracy 
ventured to whisper, as she followed, “ Ah, how sweet it is to me to 
see you two together again!” But Ben did not even hear what she 
said. He waved his hand to Mr. Ponsonby in the distance as he went 
across the hall. The beautiful face at his side had no more effect 
upon him than if it had been a hideous mask. He was absorbed in 
his own business, and careless of her very existence. Millicent, in 
her fury, could have struck him as he took her into the dining-room. 
Was this to be the end ? 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE FOUR EGOTISMS. 





HILOSOPHERS make self-consciousness one of the chief distinc- 
tions between man and the inferior animals. But satirists have 
llways had a trick of giving it an opprobrious name; and so it has 
come about, that what the metaphysician demonstrates as our crown- 
ing glory, the moralist teaches us to unlearn and ignore. Nevertheless, 
Weare all egotists, and have our places each in one of four great 
classes. All the world is a college, where “ Know Thyself” is the only 
text-book, and freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, are as 
owl to be distinguished as their analogues at any seat of objective 
g- 





The egotist of the first intension éscapes all suspicion of egotism, 
but is nevertheless guilty of it to the extent of his capacity. He makes 
no comparisons, direct or implied, between himself and others, and 
therefore gives no offence by any opinion he may hold in regard to his 
abilities or character. But his thoughts revolve about his own little 
existence ; and, oftener than he would believe, his tongue babbles the 
sameness of their conclusions. Ask him of his health; and he in- 
nocently supposes that you wish to know, and enters upon a cata- 
logue of his difficulties, merely glancing at the minor ones  apry 
but being very minute as to the causes, treatment, and effects of the 
chief diseases which are undermining his system and making him an 
object of interest. Ask him, “ What's the news ?” and he will give you 
with great accuracy the particulars of the best murders and largest 
fires that have been recorded in the papers for a week. Had the great 
blue bell-glass that shuts in the world been so small as to include 
only his native town, he would never sigh for outside friendship or ad- 
venture, but would find sufficient for thought and speculation in the 
few acres he can see from his door-step, and the neighbors he can 
call by name. With him the importance of events is like the bril- 
liance of light—increasing inversely as the square of its dis- 
tance. 

The egotist of the second intension, like the sophomore in college, 
gets all the bad names, all the ridicule, and all the moral lectures, that 
belong to the whole range. Heis the egotist, par excellence, of common 
acceptation. It has occurred to him to study himself critically, and to 
compare himself with others; if to their disadvantage, so much the 
worse for them. He is like the older-fashioned locomotives—all the 
processes that drive his mental machinery are in plain sight. He 
can state no proposition, utter no sentiment, entertain no opinion, 
whose force does not depend upon his identity for its fulcrum ; and not 
because this is so, but because it is evident he can seldom get the 
justice of having his arguments and opinions taken at their exact in- 
trinsic worth. They all suffer discount, because we have witnessed 
their formation, and believe anybody could produce them equally well 
if he only had the assurance. 

The egotist of the third intension believes in himself to a large ex- 
tent, and mistrusts himself to a limited extent, but by cultivation con- 
ceals both his confidence and his distrust. He will not let you see 
how he values his own abilities, because he wishes to preserve a rep- 
utation for modesty. He will never in your presence betray any dis- 
trust of himself, lest you discover that it is well founded, and his rep- 
utation for ability suffer in consequence. He ignores himself not more 
asa matter of politeness than because he appreciates the ridicule 
which is directed at his brother of the second intension, and sometimes 
joins in it. In his conversation he is ready and graceful at throwing 
in such parentheses as “ It seems to me,” “ It is my opinion,” “I can’t 
say how it may strike others,” etc. If Patrick Henry, in delivering 
his most celebrated oration, spoke the speech as the reporters wrote it, 
which is doubtful, it is an illustrious example of egotism of the third 
intension. It is a favorite and rather pretty trick of Horace to begin 
by protesting that he cannot do that which it has become his duty to 
do, or which he has set out to do; to keep up this protest throughout 
the poem ; and, in the very act of protesting, to do with art and skill 
the very thing he is telling us he cannot do. Horace was a consum- 
mate egotist of the third intension ; and his favorite formula is wide- 
spread and popular among his classmates, 

The egotist of the fourth intension is a rare man upon earth. There 
is a popular belief that greatness is always modest. As we ordinarily 
account modesty, this is a fallacy. T>ere is a grade of greatness 
which is inordinately modest and self-depreciative. But the greatest 
greatness is conscious of its strength, is above even so amiable a de- 
ception as professing not to be aware of its superiority, and cannot be 
modest. We do not expect it to be. We ought not to wish it to be. 
Familiar talk of sumptuous things, which renders our proud and pre 
tentious but not wealthy neighbor a by-word, comes pleasantly 
enough from a millionnaire. And it is so with high grades of intellect- 
ual ability and culture, or extraordinary gifts of genius. If a man 
knows and feels that he is a giant among his fellows, who shall say 
he must walk with an ungraceful stoop? No, he is necessarily egotis- 
tical; and, to those who appreciate him, his self-consciousness is a 
source of pleasure. Let him conceal no trait that shows us what hu- 
manity may be or may attain; let him only be willing to yield his 
position readily when a greater than he appears, and there need be 
nothing offensive in his towering egotism. 
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SOME FACTS CONCERNING MEMORY. 


HE indestructibility of mental phenomena is remarkably exhibited 

by the experience of persons rescued from hanging or drowning, 
or who were suffering from the delirium of disease, or from injury to 
the brain. It is related that a lady, who became delirious three hours 
before her death, was able to carry on an extended conversation in 
German—a language she had not spoken since her tenth year. Five 
years before, while visiting Germany, she had been unable to converse 
at all in her native tongue, although repeatedly urged to do so. 

Here the memory of German must have existed during her whole 
life, but was only manifested under the stimulus of the great mental 
exaltation of delirium. Dr. Rush mentions a lady whose paroxysms 
of insanity were always indicated by her conversing in Italian, which 
she afterwards discarded for French, and finally shifted to German— 
speaking them all fluently. Yet, when well, she spoke nothing but 
English, although she had once known something of these other lan- 
guages. The Countess de Laval, during an illness, was observed by 
some servants to talk in her sleep in a language which none of them 
could comprehend. Upon waking, she herself knew nothing of the 
meaning of the words when they were repeated to her. Shortly after, 
she had a nurse from the province of Brittany, who recognized 
what she said to be in the language of that country, where the 
countess had been born and nursed in a family in which that lan- 
guage alone was spoken, so that she knew no other; but, when she re- 
tarned to her parents, she had no opportunity of keeping up the use 
of it, and had seemingly forgotten it. 

All are familiar with the oft-quoted incident related by Coleridge, 
when an ignorant domestic, during the delirium of fever, repeated pas- 
sages from Greek, Latin, and Hebrew authors, which had been read 
years before in her hearing by a learned German pastor in whose 
family she lived, and of which she recollected nothing when she was 
well. 

A clergyman of good mind and excellent education, we are told, 
“was thrown from his carriage and received a violent concussion of 
the brain. For several days he remained utterly unconscious, and at 
length, when restored to health, his intellect was observed to be in a 
state like that of a naturally intelligent child, or like that of Caspar 
Hauser after his long sequestration. The good man again, but now 
in middle life, commenced his.English and classical studies under 
tutors, and was progressing very satisfactorily, when, after several 
months’ successful study, the rich storehouses of memory gradually 
wlocked, so that in a few weeks his mind resumed all its wonted 
vigor and its former wealth and polish of culture. For several years 
he continued his labors as a pastor and suffered no symptom of cere- 
bral disturbance.” Here, manifestly, memory retained the knowledge 
he had once acquired, but in some mysterious manner it was put out 
of the reach of the mind, until he had partly reacquired it by study. 
Without doubt, the principle of the association of ideas enabled him 
to recall his previous knowledge from these small beginnings. 

The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, who attended the dying beds of many 
German immigrants, noticed that, shortly before death, they prayed in 
their native language, no matter how rarely they spoke it in common 
life, in a state of health. A physician, who had in early life re- 
nounced the principles of the Roman Catholic Church, during the 
attack of delirium which preceded his death, prayed only in the forms 
ofthe Romish Church, while all recollection of the prescribed formu- 
le of the Protestant seemed wanting. In this case, the memory was 
ating in spite of the reason and will, reproducing scenes which the 
nind desired to forget. 

Another gentleman became unconscious from being thrown from 
his horse and striking on his head. When, after the lapse of a week, 
hewas restored enough to articulate, he spoke only German, a lan- 
gtage he had acquired in early life, but had not spoken in twenty- 
five years, . 

Many similar examples might be given of the imperishable nature 
of mental impressions, notwithstanding they may lie dormant and 
outside the domain of consciousness for long years. Like the sleep- 
ing princess of Grimm’s wonderful tale, they may seemed hedged out 


from the soul by imperishable barriers; but let the right word be | 


spoken, and they awake and come forth radiant with youthful beauty. 
If, then, theoretically we forget nothing, how does it happen that 
Practically we fail to remember a variety of things? We ferget our 





little Latin and less Greek, our calculus and astronomy, We are not 
sure of the name of our next-door neighbor, although we may have 
heard it a hundred times, nor of the spelling of many a word, nor of 
the distance between our earth and the sun, nor of the number of the 
asteroids, not including the latest discovered. And yet we not only 
have had these facts brought to our knowledge, but have impressed 
many of them on our minds by diligent study and painstaking effort. 
This failure to recollect is due to the fact that we can never call up an 
idea by simply willing it ; for itis a necessary condition of an act of will, 
that there should be in the mind an idea of what is willed: of course, 
not having the idea itself in the mind, we fix our attention upon some 
idea already in the mind, hoping to recall it by some association and in- 
terdependence of ideas. If the idea is an established one, not connected 
with any other, as an arbitrary number or name, the most strenuous 
effort of the will cannot bring it into the domain of consciousness, 
unless memory compassionately goes to work and “delves the secret 
out.” Upon reflection, it will readily appear that we fail to remember 
just those things which the memory has acquired by sheer effort— 
since they are solitary facts, unconnected with kindred facts. Now, 
if any clew existed by which they could be brought into relation with 
other facts, it is not too much to assert that we should remember 
them without difficulty. 

This latent memory is sometimes moved by sudden shocks, or 
bodily enfeeblement with its attendant effect upon the brain—as wit- 
nessed by some of the incidents related above. Its disjunction from 
mental consciousness is well shown by the story of an Irish porter, 
who forgot when sober what he had done when drunk, but, being 
drunk again, distinctly recollected what happened during his former 
intoxication. On one occasion, he had mislaid a parcel of some value, 
and in his sober moments knew nothing about it. When intoxicated 
again, he recollected that he had left it at a certain house, where it 
had remained in safety, and was given up to the party who claimed it. 

The whole plot of Wilkie Collins’s “‘ Moonstone ” turns upon the 
independent action of memory while the mind is in abeyance. 





M. ADOLPHE THIERS. 


EW Frenchmen have been more constantly or more prominently 
before the public eye for the past half-century than the his- 
torian, statesman, and orator, whose name stands at the head of this 
article. Amid all the vicissitudes of French history, from the down- 
fall ef Charles X. to the accession of Emile Ollivier as premier, M. 
Thiers has always been in the foreground, In office, he has displayed 
an energy and passionate love of his profession such as few men have 
exhibited ; out of office, he has known how to turn from the turmoils 
of the tribune, and the vexations of the council-board, to the laborious 
but pleasant paths of historical letters. And it is hard to say in 
which he is most eminent, and for what he will be longest honored by 
posterity—whether his bold and positive statesmanship, his nervous 
and aggressive oratory, or the purity and force of his historical writ- 
ings. The first quality won for him the premiership; the second 
gave him a power in the Legislature which seems hardly yet to have 
waned ; the third secured him, in 1833, when he was but thirty-six, a 
JSauteuil as one of the forty of the French Academy. His versatility 
is one of his most marked traits, and stamps him a true Provengal. 
Now in his seventy-third year, he still seems as vigorous and la- 
borious, as pugnacious and eager for the forensic fray, as in the ear- 
lier days when he declaimed against Bourbon oppression, and forced 
himself upon the unwilling doctrinaires of the Louis Philippe era. 

M. Turers was born at Marseilles—a town prolific asthe mother 
of geniuses—on the ié6th of April, 1797. Unlike his great and al- 
most life-long rival, Guizot, his parentage was humble, both father 
and mother belonging to the lower middle class. He received his 
education by means of a charity instituted at Marseilles by Napoleon 
I., by which a certain number of scholars were admitted free. A 
French writer (Mirecourt) tells us that at school Thiers was “ quarrel- 
some, obstinate, indolent, and disobedient.” In short, he was one of 
those precocious children who inspire prophecies of future greatness. 
It is related of him, as an illustration of his early traits, that he one 
day put some wax on the teacher’s seat, whereby the worthy man was 
stuck to his place, to the immense amusement of the scholars and 


| his own chagrin. For this, Adolphe was locked in the garret for three 


days, being reduced to rations of bread and water. As he grew 
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older, he grew more studious, and finally plunged into his studies with 
the same passionate force which he formerly used in his quarrels with 
his classmates and his rebellions against his teachers. He rose to be 
the first scholar in the school, and for several successive years won 
the highest prize offered to the pupils for general proficiency. He had 
formed an earnest taste for books, and, instead of pursuing, as his 
parents intended he should, a mercantile career, on leaving school he 
turned his attention to the study of the law. At the same time he 
began a eourse of historical reading, that seeming, thus early, to be 
the direction to which his mind leaned. He had grown up amid the 
splendid tra- 
ditions of the 
first empire, 
and was a 
doughty 
young par- 
tisan of the 
“ Recluse of 
St. Helena.” 
Admitted to 
the bar at 
Aix, the old 
capital of his 
native prov- 
ince, he went, 
in his twen- 
ty-third year, 
to Paris, 
where he was 
enrolled 
among the 
advocates of 
the metropo- 
lis. 

From this 
time Thiers 
seemed to 
have had 
three loves, 
and to have 
constantly 
wavered be- 
tween them— 
literature, 
law, and poli- 
tics. “He 
brought with 
him,” says a 
bio gr apher, 
“ a whole sys- 
tem of phil- 
osophy in his 
head.” The 
intellectual 
tem p tations 
of Paris, the 
brilliant fields 
which it 
opened to his 
view, lured 
him soon 
away from his 
proper profession, and there was but little studying of the Code or 
pleading at the Correctional Police after he reached there. He 
quickly made the acquaintance of some of the leading /iterati, editors, 
and politicians. His ardor and wit were discerned, and he was every- 
where welcomed as a valuable recruit to whatever party he should join. 
His studies took a wider range; he now delved into philosophy and ro- 
mance, into rhetoric and international law, political economy, and the 
science of administration. His remarkable memory and keen zest en 
abled him to retain the most important maxims which came before his 
eyes. Meanwhile he took a zealous interest in the political movements 
of the day, assiduously attended the sessions of the Chamber, where he 
witnessed, with delight and envy, the stormy debates between the 
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Bourbon ministers and the foremost liberals of the day. He saw the 
great orator, Manuel, expelled from the legislative hall for the violence 
of one of his speeches ; and the young Provengal, indignant and hot. 
headed, rushed up to the great man in the street, and exclaimed 
to him, “‘ Vengeance, Manuel! As a deputy you are inviolable; your 
enemies have broken the charter!” Manuel was struck by his bold. 
ness and passion, invited him to his house, and soon after gave him a 
desk in the sanctum of the Constitutionnel, of which Manuel wag 
chief editor. It was just the opportunity he had yearned for. His 
editorials became famous for their courage, pith, and aggressive irony. 
He was re. 
marked by 
the liberal 
leaders, who 
encouraged 
him to pursue 
the line which 
he had taken, 
He made the 
a cquaintance 
of Lafitte, the 
liberal bank- 
er, and espe- 
cially of the 
aged Talley- 
rand, who, 
though chary 
of his praise, 
praised young 
Thiers to his 
friends with. 
out stint. 
Thiers had 
just com 
menced his 
famous “ His- 
tory of the 
R evolution.” 
Talleyrand 
said it would 
be a great 
work, but he 
feared the po- 
liticians 
would not 
leave the 
young histo 
rian time to 
finish it. 
Thiers did not 
leave it 
doubtful that 
he sympathi- 
zed with the 
liberal oppo 
sition. Seri- 
ous = events 
were prepat- 
ing, and the 
young editor 
every day be 
came more 
and more influential with his party. Prince Polignac was prime 
minister, and the throne of the last Bourbon sovereign was begin- 
ning then to totter. In January, of the eventful year 1830, Thiers 
left the Constitutionnel, to found, in company with Carrel, an em 
nent liberal, a more radically opposition paper. This resulted in 
the famous National. It was in the columns of this courageous jou 
nal that Thiers gave utterance to the memorable saying, “Ie 
roi regne, et ne gouverne pas” (The king reigns, but does not rule} 
Disciple as he was of the first revolution, he did not, howeve, 
go to the extent of wishing to overthrow the monarchy by 4 Te? 
tition of its horrors. On the morning of July 27, 1830, the day 
before that which was fatal to the crown of Charles X., Thiers was” 
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his sanctum; a commissary of police entered with a posse of gen- 
darmes, and, in spite of the editor’s remonstrances, proceeded to break 
up his presses. Notwithstanding this indignity, and, although he saw 
that the revolution was about to burst upon the city, Thiers was yet 
unwilling that events should come to the bitter end of force. Al- 
though he detested the government, he essayed to save it. He hur- 
ried to the chief of the liberals, Casimir Perier, where the prominent 
members of the party had gathered, and urged upon them the neces- 
sity of preventing a collision of the troops. His remonstrances were 
vain. 

The next morning—July 28th—the storm came, Thiers, with all 
his passion and headstrong temper, had not a little caution in his 
character, and, amid events which were inevitable, was disposed to 
make the best of his opportunities. After conferring with M. Guizot, 
and finding it probable that he would be arrested, he left Paris and 
rejoined some friends outside the fortifications. Meanwhile the weak 
government succumbed, Polignac fell, Charles X. fled from the Tui- 
leries, and the insurrection, almost without a blow, held the city. 
Thiers hurried back to town, went to Lafitte’s, where the liberal lead- 
ers were assembled, and startled the meeting by proposing the Duke 
of Orleans for the vacant throne. After some hesitation, the sugges- 
tion was adopted, the duke accepted the proffer, and Louis Philippe 
of Orleans became King of the French. 

Owing his throne to the advocacy of Thiers, the new sovereign 
naturally took him as one of his chief advisers. At this date began 
Thiers’s brilliant career as a statesman. For ten years we find bim 
almost constantly holding high office. He became Minister of Finance 
in the administration of his friend Lafitte; was elected to the Cham- 
ber from Aix; and two years later, in 1832, he was intrusted with the 
portfolio of the Interior. He soon after became Minister of Com- 
merce and Public Works. In 1836 we find him Secretary of State 


for Foreign Affairs ; and again in the same office in 1840. Not only 
did he prove himself an able and efficient minister in all of these 
various offices, requiring each of them abilities peculiar and distinct, 
but he now shone in the Chamber as one of its greatest orators. With 
the heat of temperament which he derived from the warm southern 
province of his birth, and the pugnacious disposition which had dis- 
played itself from childhood upward, he attacked his opponents right 


and left, electrifying the assembly from the tribune, defending his 
acts with great force, and overwhelming all who did not agree with 
him by his irony and denunciation. The cold and formal Guizot 
found in him a redoubtable antagonist, ever watchful, quick to per- 
ceive an error of judgment or policy, and determined to hit his 
mark. 

When Lafitte was driven from power, and Casimir Perier became 
premier, Thiers boldly transferred his abilities to the service of the 
new minister. This made him extremely unpopular. He was ac- 
cused of deserting his oldest friends, and the epithet of “ traitor” was 
applied to him by his old colleagues. At Aix he was mobbed in his 
hotel by a furious crowd, who threw stones at his window, and threat- 
ed to hang him to a lamp-post. He only saved himself by a timely 
fight, and by giving himself a protection behind the bayonets of the 
gurison. But his energy and perseverance overcame the hostility of 
politicians and people, and in 1836 he became prime minister, hold- 
ing the offices of Foreign Secretary and President of the Council of 
State. It was partly by his influence that Isabella II. was placed on 
the throne of Spain in exclusion of Prince Don Carlos; that France 
threw her weight into the scale against making Egypt a government 
independent of the Sublime Porte ; and he did what he could to pre- 
vent the establishment of the Belgian kingdom. It was due to him 
that the remains of Napoleon I., which had long rested obscurely at 
&. Helena, were brought in pomp to Paris, and that, with a splendid 
funeral pageant, they were laid “by the banks of the Seine, in the 
nidst of the people I love so well.” 

It was also during his premiership that one of the most romantic 
episodes of modern French history, the capture of the Duchess de 

i—whose recent death will be fresh in the memory of our readers 
—took place. The duchess was the widow of the only son of the ex- 
king Charles X., the mother of Henry of Bordeaux, grandson of the 
t-king, and consequently the Bourbon, or Legitimist, heir to the 
throne. She was a resolute and attractive lady, and, resolved to 
attempt the restoration of her infant son, she made a plan to enter 

ce, penetrate to loyal La Vendée, and there to rouse the people to 
tion in following the white flag of Bourbon royalty. Thiers 





was alarmed, and saw that the only way to prevent a sericus out- 
break was to secure the person of the duch His es to that 
end had but poor success. One day, however, he was invited by an 
anonymous letter to meet a man at ten o’clock at night, under the 
trees in the Champs Elysées, who would betray the duchess into his 
hands, This man proved to be a renegade Jew named Deutz. The 
minister went to the rendezvous; the bargain was sealed; Deutz de- 
clared that he knew where the duchess was, and would secure her, 
and for this service he asked a million francs. The duchess was in 
hiding at Nantes; Deutz with two gendarmes, went directly to her 
hiding-place, and she was arrested and imprisoned; but was soon 
after, through Thiers’s leniency, politely conducted out of France, 
with a courteous intimation that she would do well to remain beyond 
the frontier. 

In 1840, after ten years’ almost continuous enjoyment of office, 
Thiers found himself furced to yield it up, and was succeeded by his 
old rival, Guizot. While minister, he had, however, found time to 
complete his noble “ History of the French Revolution,” which, begun 
in 1823, was finished in 1832. Finding himself, in 1840, relieved of 
the onerous duties of power, he rested a while from political life, sel- 
dom appearing, except on grave and great occasions, on the old »rena. 
He reverted to his literary pursuits, and now took up the continua- 
tion, or sequel, of his “ Revolution,” which Talleyrand had recom- 
mended him to undertake. This was the “ History of the Consulate 
and Empire,” which, in his periods of leisure, he continued to write, 
from 1840 down to 1864, when the last—the twentieth—volume was 
published. It is the general judgment that the “ Revolution ” is the 
greater work of the two; it was written in the full glow of youthful 
enthusiasm, and before the statesman had modified the generous and 
perhaps too partial insight of the student. It was when the startling 
events of 1847 announced the approach of the third revolution, that 
Thiers was summoned from his study to play once more a leading part 
in public events. 

Early in February, 1848, it became evident that Guizot could not 
longer retain power. Public disturbances became frequent and mcre 
and more ominous. The banquets began to be held, and the revolu- 
tionary leaders to threaten openly to overturn the monarchy. Guizot, 
who had grown extremely unpopular, resigned ; Count Molé, a shade 
more liberal, was called to the helm, but failed to stem the tide; then 
the king called on Thiers and Odillon Barrot to save his throne; but 
they arrived too late. Thiers attempted to form a popular cabinet, 
but even as he deliberated the insurrection broke out, the barricades 
werg thrown up, and collisions between the troops and the populace 
took place. Thiers harangued the mob, but they would not listen. 
The palace was attacked, the king fled through the garden, the revo- 
lution triumphed, and the provisional government took up its place at 
the Hétel de Ville. 

And where was fiery, restless little Monsieur Thiers? Not at all 
annihilated, not by any means discouraged, but still bold, energetic, 
and active. He went down with the monarchy in February, in June 
we find him reappearing in the Constituent Convention of the repub- 
lic, chosen by four electoral districts, and electing to sit for the city 
of Paris. Seeing the republic to be inevitable, he acquiesced in it, 
and put his shoulder to the wheel to make the best of it. He took a 
very active part in the proceedings of the convention, was prominent 
in the debates on the new constitution, for which be voted, and acted 
as the moderate or conservative leader. When the June insurrection 
took place, he strongly supported the proposal to make Cavaignac 
dictator. It is curious to observe that while Thiers was in the Con- 
stituent a leading conservative, the present emperor—then Prince 
Louis Napoleon, deputy—was one of the most radical democrats. 
Still, when the time for choosing a president of the republic came, 
Thiers opposed the dictator Cavaignac whom he had helped to create, 
and sustained the candidature of Prince Louis Napoleon. So ardent 
a partisan was he then of Napoleon, that he fought a duel with a 
brother deputy for hinting that Thiers had once thought that the elec- 
tion of a Bonaparte would be a disgrace to France. 

The prince-president elected and duly installed, Thiers at first 
gave his policy a cordial and effective support. He approved and de- 
fended the French expedition to and occupation of Rome—the first act 
which alienated the president from his former associates the repub- 
licans. The latter resolving to impeach him, Thiers vehemently op- 
posed this course. At the same time we hear of him urging upon the 
government the granting of full liberty of instruction. But at last 
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Thiers began to catch a glimpse of the real tendencies of the presi- 
dent ; and we find him gradually swaying over to the opposition, of 
which he eventually became the leader. The celebrated electoral law 
restricting the suffrage being proposed by Napoleon, Thiers combated 
it, and, completely disgusted with his former favorite, he went to Eng- 
land, on a visit to the ex-king Louis Philippe. Notwithstanding that 
sovereign had departed from his advice, and had latterly neglected 
him, Thiers always remained at heart loyal to the Orleans dynasty, 
and even now is regarded as the chief of the Orleans party in France. 
Returning to the Chamber, he began to attack the president with the 
same heat with which he had formerly defended him. Early in 1851, 
it was no longer doubtful that the prince was proceeding rapidly 
to the foundation of an empire. Thiers did his utmost to per- 
suade the Legislature to oppose him. “If the Chamber hesi- 
tates,” said he, in a famous speech, “there will hereafter be but 
one power; the form of the government itself will be changed, and 
the empire will be reéstablished;” a prophecy which was within 
a year literally fulfilled. When the coup déat of December 2, 
1851, took place, the president, as is well known, had the leading op- 
position members of the Chamber arrested at daybreak. Among 
them was Thiers, who was asleep in bed when the commissaire of 
police came. The officer awoke the statesman, and compelled him to 
dress and go with him. The little fiery man protested and talked 
about the law, but it was of uo avail. He was imprisoned for a fort- 
night with his colleagues at the Conciergerie, then was politely con- 
ducted beyond the frontier. He was exiled. He spent half a year 
travelling in England, Switzerland, and Italy; at the end of that time, 
he was permitted to return to his own country, for matters were then 
so far settled that he was no longer feared. The president had 
appealed to France, and had been elected by the people to serve as 
president for ten years longer. 

There being no political opportunities for him when he returned, 
Thiers resumed his labor on his “ History of the Consulate and Em- 
pire.” He was silent through the time of the foundation and forma- 
tion of the second empire, and only reappeared in political life when 
the general election of 1863 approached. Then he offered himself as 
a candidate for the Chamber in one of the Paris districts, having 
finally persuaded himself to take the oath to the empire as he had 
done to the republic, and to endeavor to mitigate the “evils” of per- 
sonal government. He was chosen by the liberal votes of the district, 
and was one of the famous “ Five” members of the opposition in the 
Chamber. More moderate than some of his colleagues, he was never 
quite what is called an “ Irreconcilable ;" but, excepting on one or 
two occasions, he has constantly spoken and acted against the em- 
peror’s ministers. He sustained the second expedition to Rome, sepa- 
rating, with Berryer, on this question, from the mass of the opposition. 
He was reélected as deputy for Paris in the last election, and when 
the emperor introduced constitutional reform, and called upon M. Ol- 
livier to form a liberal ministry, Thiers announced that he would sup- 
port the new government independently, but declined to take office. 
He has been a constant opponent of the emperor's foreign policy, dis- 
approving of the Crimean and Italian Wars, opposing the Mexican ex- 
pedition, and advocating opposition to Prussia, and a policy hostile to 
the doctrine of nationalities. He, however, vehemently opposed the 
present war with Prussia, in a powerful speech on July 15th, in which 
he declared that Prussia had given no cause for hostilities, and that 
Napoleon had acted rashly in making war needlessly. He has also 
been stoutly inimical to the free-trade policy of the empire, opposing 
the treaty of commerce with England, and being still the most ener- 
getic champion of the French protectionists. 

Although past threescore and ten, Thiers appears to have lost 
none of that physical and mental vigor for which he was noted forty 
years ago. His face glows with ruddy health, his piercing black 
eye is bright, his step has an elastic vigor, and his every move- 
ment is quick and restless. A large, round head and face, the hair 
snow-white, thick, and close cut ; a high and rather narrow forehead ; 
a strong, bold nose ; lips thin, determined, and wearing a somewhat belli- 
gerent expression ; a firm, positive chin ; a short, dumpy body, stoutish, 
but not corpulent; and fierce eyes behind a pair of gold spectacles, 
which add largely to the general expression of determination and 
combativeness which all his features betray—such is Thiers. His 
manner of speaking is earnest, yet dignified, trenchant, often rapid 
and eager. He stands forth boldly, and uses the plainest and short. 








est modes of expression. His voice is loud and sonorous, and he 
uses but few gestures, except in the more impassioned parts of his ad. 
dress. He commands the closest and most respectful attention from 
all sides of the Chamber when he speaks, and, when it ie announced 
that he will address the House, both the Chamber and the galleries 
are crowded with a multitude of eager listeners. He gives such vari. 
ety and expression, alike to the tones of his voice, the movement of his 
declamation, and to the matter of his subject, that he carries his ay. 
dience with a never-flagging interest. He is one of the few states. 
men who, by his individuality, can lend attraction to the driest topics; 
and his speeches on commercial and financial subjects are as eagerly 
heard and read as those on foreign policy, or the affairs of the army, 
No man ever bore age more lightly, notwithstanding his long and 
troubled career, full of incident, vicissitude, and conflict. Admitted 
to the French Academy in 1833, he soon afterward was elected also 4 
colleague of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. Few men 
have been so highly honored by so great a variety of distinctions, and 
so vigorous is his health and so unimpaired his mental powers, that we 
may still anticipate for some years more his brilliant speeches and the 
continuance of his important services to France. 





PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


_— essay on ancient Roman history during the reign of Trajan, 
recently published in France by M. J. Grasset, is one of the 
most interesting works ever issued by the French press on the subject. 
Acknowledging the superior genius of Tacitus, he dwells with peculier 
affection upon the memory of Pliny the younger—one of the noblest 
and most able characters of antiquity—and takes pleasure in retracing 
his purity of morals, his love of literature, and his correct views of 
politics. 

Drawing his inspiration from exalted notions of duty to God and 
man, Pliny charms us by his loftiness of purpose, elegance of style, and 
delicacy of sentiment, and stands alone, upright and dignified, amid 
the general corruption of his age, and the decay of public spirit and 
private worth. 

Familiar, at an early age, with the works of the master-minds of 
Greece and Rome, he composed, in his fourteenth year, a Greek tra. 
gedy, which gives us an idea of the precocious maturity of his mind, 
developed by the poetry of Homer and Virgil. 

Of the numerous works attributed to him, only the panegyric of 
Trajan and a few fragments have been preserved to ‘posterity, which 
give but an imperfect idea of his mental powers. 

M. Grasset, drawing his information from every authentic source 
available, has admirably described Pliny as a private gentleman, 
writer and lover of literature, a panegyrist, an advocate, and 4 
provincial governor. 

None of his qualities are overlooked, not even the exquisite refine 
ment of taste displayed in the sites, construction, and internal arrange 
ment of his country villas of Tuscany and Laurentine. 

Gifted with a goodness of soul which manifested itself in every 
form of generosity, liberality, and kindness, every well-disposed mind 
will peruse with pleasure and interest the history of his open-handed 
bounty to the daughter of his tutor, Quintilian, to his old nurse, to his 
old doctor, Harpocras, to his friends and acquaintances, to his freed- 
men and slaves, and to the unfortunate in distress. 

In proof of his charitable disposition, he bestowed five hundred 
thousand sesterces for the purpose of founding a hospital for feed- 
ing, clothing and shielding orphan children ; while in Coma, his native 
town, in token of his public spirit he established, at his own expense, 
a public library and courses of public lectures, the professors of which 
were selected by Tacitus. 

His words of sympathy and acts of compassion, his dignified 
accomplishment of the duties belonging to his high position, his inter 
course and association with the leading minds of his age, such % 
Quintilian, Tacitus, Rufus, Suetonius, Silus Italicus, Martial, etc., rer 
der his biography one of the most interesting and instructive of the ag¢ 
he lived in. The best praise we can award M. Grasset is that he has 
succeeded better than any of his predecessors in giving a correct 
estimate of the life, writings, actions, and influence of Pliny th 
Younger. 
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TABLE-TALK. 





HE season of summer has in all ages, 
and probably among all peoples, re- 
mained the popular type of felicity. Not 
only has poetry in a thousand ways dwelt 
upon its charms and sung of its beauties, but 
proverbs have epitomized its delights, and it 
continually serves to symbolize other forms 
of peace, happiness, and fruition. We count 
youth and beauty by summers; peevish and 
wrinkled old age by winters. Our discon- 
tents, our harsher passions, our evil fortunes, 
are often graphically paralleled by the rude 
aspects of December and January, while our 
contents and all our felicities are continually 
symbolized in the soft conditions of summer. 
Now, has not this exaltation of the summer 
solstice more justification in tradition than in 
experience ? When the world was young, the 
summer season was justly entitled to all the 
keen appreciation it enjoyed—all the bounti- 
ful praise and admiration now bestowed upon 
it by poets. Then, art did not know how to 
mitigate the severities of winter, and civiliza- 
tion supplied no resources for enjoyment in 
the long, sunless hours. Then, with summer 
came abundance, while winter was ever asso- 
ciated with stint and deprivation. Fruits, 
that art could not preserve, were enjoyed only 
during the brief period in which they ripened. 
The harvest brought its plenty, which human 
ingenuity had not devised methods for ex- 
tending throughout the year. In primitive 
conditions the summer meant fruition and 
beneficence far more significantly than it 
does now. The abundance which we enjoy 
could not bless us, it is true, if the summer 
suns did not do their work; but the enjoy- 
ment of summer plenty is not now essentially 
identified with the season, as it was in early 
and rude periods of civilization. Hence, we 
find implanted in our instincts, treasured up 
in our traditions, embedded in our language, 
avast appreciation of a season which needs, 
in these latter times, to be revised. Civiliza- 
tion, which has deprived winter of all its ter- 
rors, and which has even converted some of 
its harshest features into means of enjoyment, 
has not succeeded so well with the discom- 
ferts of summer. And if we were governed 
leas by tradition and more by actual expe- 
rience, we would be prone to look upon sum- 
mer as a period necessary to be endured, in 
order that harvests may ripen, rather than as 
me within itself essentially felieitous. The 
heats of summer suns prostrate us. The dust 
borne upon summer airs suffocates us. The 
fevers bred by summer poisons sicken us. 
The excessive heat of the present season has 
caused an aggregate of suffering which few 
winters can parallel. The stirring winds of 
winter invigorate rather than destroy ; or, if 
they prove too harsh and severe, our warm 
houses and our abundant clothing give us am- 
ple protection. Ordinarily the air of winter 
gives us strength and spirit, and the energy 
that succumbs entirely to the torrid suns of 
July will be aroused to a martial glow in a 
manly encounter with the December gale. 
Winter, hence, has no longer that harsh sig- 
nificance it once possessed. We doubt even 
if the destitute suffer more in winter than in 


. 





summer. Nothing seems so terrible as those 
streets of New York occupied by tenement- 
houses on hot summer days; to one visit- 
ing them in the different seasons, the inmates 
appear to suffer more in July from heat, want 
of fresh air, insects, and sickness, than in 
winter from cold and exposure. All classes 
are really called upon to endure the summer 
rather than to enjoy it. Those who remain 
in our cities pant and stifle, and long for the 
return of winter; those who, in the name of 
pleasure, go in search of boasted summer 
delights, are scorched on mountain-tops, 
choked in dust-filled cars and stage-coaches, 
burnt on exposed sea-coasts, and assault- 
ed everywhere by mosquitoes and other in- 
sects, enemies who acknowledge no neutral 
ground. Art has mitigated, and civilization 
conquered, all other seasons but summer ; and 
hence it is now quite time that poetry and the 
common sentimental utterance of the country 
were animated by facts as they are, and not 
by traditions founded on conditions of things 
long past. 


“Everybody knows in a general 
way,” says the Pall Mali Gazette, “ that the 
cost of maintaining the poor in this country 
has been increasing greatly of late years, but 
few, we suspect, are aware of the enormous 
extent of that increase. It is startling to 
look back over a series of years and observe 
how rapidly the expenditure under this head 
has been rising. In 1852 it was four million 
nine hundred thousand pounds; in 1869, no 
less than seven million seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” About a year ago, the London 
Times discussed at length the increase of 
poverty in London, and uttered the despond- 
ing comment that, notwithstanding the vast 
distributions, and the army of organized dis- 
tributors, mendicancy and destitution steadi- 
ly multiplied. Legalized methods to relieve 
pauperism have only resulted in creating 
paupers ; and the most earnest, far-reaching 
efforts to alleviate the wants of the poor have 
been found only to extend and multiply the 
poverty sought to be relieved. It may be 
assumed by some that this is because aid 
is injudiciously bestowed, and that, if a wise 
discrimination selected the proper objects for 
charity, a different result could be hoped for. 
But the evidence is, that the English distribu- 
tion is as judicious as any systematized form 
of alms-giving can well be. It is simply im- 
possible always to separate the deserving 
from the undeserving—if, indeed, any such 
distinction properly exists. The deserving 
poor are probably very rarely applicants for 
or recipients of alms-giving. Pauperism is 
almost always the result of some form of 
vice, the most pardonable being, probably, 
that of imprudence. It may be assumed that 
alms-giving is, in its essential nature, injudi- 
cious, inasmuch as those who are the most 
worthy recipients at first will soon become 





demoralized by the very fact of their mendi- | 


cant position. There can be no more certain 
means of undermining the virtue of a man 
than by teaching him to depend on others. 
There are often, of course, urgent and even 
imperative needs that must be satisfied at 
once; but it may well be questioned whether 
the whole system of alms-giving, whether 
public or private, whether by individuals or 








incorporated bodies, is not essentially and 
radically mischievous. Benevolence has done 
all that it can judiciously do, when it interests 


| itself in setting men upon those paths by 





| which they can aid themselves. 


If all the 
wealth of the Rothschilds, of the Astors, of 
Stewart, and of Vanderbilt, were combined, 
and then distributed in New York among the 
poor—even the worthiest poor that could be 
selected—it would not be long ere we should 
find absolute poverty to have notably in- 
creased, as a consequence of this measure. 
There is no high-road out of poverty for the 
poor but that of labor; and every means that 
seduces the poor from the paths of labor, that 
undermines their energies, that weakens their 
self-reliance, that holds out any hope or in- 
ducement of support not worked for, is to 
their injury, and not to their advantage. 
Whenever we now hear of some new engine 
of war peculiarly destructive in its character, 
the instrument of death is apologized for on 
the ground that the way to terminate war is 
to render it so fearfully calamitous that the 
nations, in mutual horror, will withhold from 
it. This is doubtless very good philosophy, 
and it may be applied with signal success to 
our present subject. One way to prevent 
pauperism is to increase its horrors. Let it 
become understood that destitution means 
death, and at once the energies of every man 
would be aroused to avert it. But just se 
long as alms-giving steps in to ameliorate the 
conditions of destitution, just so long will men 
and women become destitute. This may seem 
a harsh thing to say, but no careful observer 
can deny its truth. No man with a heart can 
see suffering without wishing to relieve it; 
and one of the most delightful aspirations of 
the sympathetic is the opportunity to relieve 
the suffering of the world. What woman has 
not had pleasant visions of appearing to a 
digtressed humanity as a Lady Bountiful ? 
What man has not charmed his fancy with 
visions of the philanthropy he may some day 
come to dispense? But stern philosophy, 
analyzing all the conditions of life as they 
are, soon discovers that, if Lady Bountifuls 
abounded, and philanthropists became too 
plenty, the very foundations of society would 
be unsettled. That is the wisest philanthropy, 
in the end, that teaches men the imperative 
necessity of depending upon themselves. 


It may be questioned whether the 
general discussion as to the habits of the late 
Charles Dickens has not seriously affected the 
temperance cause in this country. The ear- 
nest admiration which the writings of Dickens 
excite, the affectionate zeal for the man which 
his beautiful human sympathies animate in us 
all, make many of the most rigid moralists 
unwilling to censure a self-indulgence that in 
other men would be looked upon as almost 
criminal. There is also a disposition to par- 
don the latitude that existed at Gad’s Hill in 
regard to liquors, as being sanctioned by the 
social habits of the country. This, of course, 
is no more than just ; and yet there cannot be 
laxity of judgment in regard to Mr. Dickens 
without inducing more or less a relaxation of 
judgment for others. ‘Good cheer,” says 
the Christian Union, “ in thousands of Chris- 
tian families in England (to say nothing of 
the Continent) is not complete, and hos- 
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pitality seems niggardly, without wine or ale; 
and even in Presbyterian Scotland, ‘toddy’ 
is a frequent adjunct of supper, and the min- 
ister thinks nothing of saying to his wife, even 
if he have visitors at the ‘manse’ from 
America, ‘ My dear, shall I brew you a glass ?’ 
Or, if he be a colloquial Scotchman, he may 
remark with kindly suavity (as he surveys his 
own stronger potation), ‘ Wifie, here’s your 
wee drappie.’ And in all fatherly love and 
sincerity he may look his spouse in the face, 
and, thinking of the sleepers up-stairs, say, 
‘Here’s health to the bairns.’ Not, then, 
by the general custom of Christian families 
here, must we judge the master of Gad’s 
Hill, but by his own surroundings.” The 
Christian Union’s picture of “ good cheer” 
in Scotland will have, we opine, a somewhat 
attractive aspect to many readers, who will 
be prone to believe that if such customs are 
permissible among Europeans “ distinguished 
for their high culture and their Christian char- 
acter,” there can be no essential harm in sanc- 
tioning them here. Charles Dickens is no- 
where wider read or more keenly appreciated 
than in New England; and if many of his ad- 
nirers in that region of strict prohibition do 
aot on his account abate their detestation of 
dram-drinking a little, the human nature 
there must be made of sterner stuff than is 
asual with the readers and lovers of “‘ Boz.” 


—— Our readers are doubtless familiar 
with the fact that the savants have classed 
the eras in the history of man according as 
he used implements of stone, of bronze, and 
of iron. As journalists, it is our duty to 
exercise prevision as well as to record past 
and passing events; and we therefore give 
notice that the Age of Iron is passing away, 
and the Age of Steel is already upon us. 
Every mechanic knows the merit of a good 
piece of steel, whether for a chisel-bit or rip- 
saw—and even a girl knows when she has a 
good pair of scissors. The poor farmer lags 
behind in the mareh of improvement, for his 
profits are so meagre that he, who makes but 
a trifle above days’ wages, dare not venture 
his hard-earned money in expensive tools, till 
their necessity is forced upon him. But his 
time is coming, now that Bessemer has cheap- 
ened steel. Enterprising plough-makers are 
now offering him steel ploughs which are 
as much superior to the old iron ones as they 
were to the “tin-clads,” or wooden mould- 
boards covered with sheet-iron, of only a 
generation or two ago. By-the-way, some 
museum ought to gather together a few of 
these old implements, some of which might 
still be exhumed in ancient cart-sheds, though 
perhaps covered with the feathers of sixty 
generations of chickens. Put side by side 
with the later inventions, there would be a 
visible demonstration that the world does 
move—even the farmers’ world. A Yankee 
once made a Johnny Bull indignant by “ guess- 
ing” that they made their British ships by 
the mile, and then chopped them off, while 
down East they made ships with bows as 
sharp as the knife he was whittling with. It 
is a fact that iron ploughs—even some made 
nowadays—are stumpy things comparable to a 
British hulk ; while the men of the Age of Steel 
are turning out steel ploughs with points and 
mould-boards that loak as if they might have 





been modelled after our great American clip- 
pers. If some new volcano should suddenly 
develop itself, and bury in fine ashes the 
farms of our Eastern States, the Australian 
Boucher de Perthes of future ages might, in 
digging through them, find the steel plough 
of our friend Civis, and, on comparing it with 
the iron of his old neighbor Rusticus, be able 
to demonstrate to the men of those days that 
these prehistoric men were just then in the 
transition state from the Iron to the Stee! Age. 





Art, Music, and the Drama. 


66 T the Dudley Gallery,” says the London 

Illustrated News, “ are now exhibited 
some landscapes by Cavaliere Vertunni, a cele- 
brated Neapolitan artist, usually resident in 
Rome. These works, like many others recently 
produced in Italy, afford very gratifying evi- 
dence of the rapid advance lately made by the 
modern Italian school. Not many years back no 
school in Europe appeared to be so completely 
effete, any freshness or originality was nowhere 
to be found; everywhere tame and timid con- 
ventionality, founded on vague traditions of the 
great schools of the country’s prime, pre- 
vailed. Now all this is changed: painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, are sharing to the 
full the new lifé into which the nation is awak- 
ening since its liberation from Austrian and 
Bourbon thraldom. The landscapes by Vertun- 
ni are remarkable for almost exuberant power ; 
for almost excessive daring in the application of 
the pigments, and for entire freedom from the 
conventionalities of ‘ classical’ as opposed to 
naturalistic representation. They comprise 
five large and noble views, widely differing in 
subject and effect, and a smaller study for a 
picture, the whole taken, with one exception, 
from the neighborhood of Rome or in Central 
Italy.” 


A curious experiment is about to be made 
in Paris, at the Comédie Frangaise. It consists 
of a revival of one of the old farces in vogue 
contemporaneously with mysteries and miracle 
plays. ‘‘ Maistre Pierre Pathelin,” the author- 
ship of which has given rise to much specula- 
tion, has been fitted for the modern stage by 
M. Edouard Fournier. It will be played as 
nearly as possible as it was at its first produc- 
tion in the days of Louis XI. The dresses and 
decorations will be copied from the black-let- 
ter edition of 1490. Got will undertake the 
role of Pathelin. As the farce is written in 
eight-syllable verse, it will be a complete in- 
novation upon recent custom. No work in 
verse other than ten-syllable has been played 
at the Francaise for more than two centuries. 
The last. instance of employment of octosyl- 
labic verse was the ‘‘ Sot Vengé”’ of Poisson, 
performed in 1652. 


At this season in Italy most of the theatres 
are closed, and dramatic art seeks a refuge in 
the aréne or open-air theatres. For about five 
months, that is to say, from May to September, 
comedy and tragedy yield to melodrama, which 
is more adapted to theatres where the audi- 
ence smoke, and drink, and read the papers 
during the acts ; and where the scenery is blown 
about by the evening breezes, and the sound of 
a bell tolling the Ave Maria, or the noise of 
some musical instrument played in the street 
close by, distracts the attention of the spectators. 
In Paris, comedy is usually acted the whole 
year round, but the intense heat this season 
has crushed out all activity there, excepting at 
the suburban houses. 





Some one suggests a theatre devoted espe- 
cially to dramas founded on Dickens’s novels, 
There is a very good list of Dickens’s dramas 
already popular, and others could easily be con- 
structed. ‘* Dombey and Son,” “ David Cop- 
perfield,” ‘* The Bleak House,” “ Christmas 
Carol,” “Cricket on the Hearth,” “ Haunted 
Man,” “Little Em’ly,” “Martin Chuzzle. 
wit,” all these we can recall. Whether a spe- 
cial theatre for the “* Boz’ drama is necessary 
is not so certain; but our managers would 
doubtless find a revival of some of the plays 
enumerated above likely to put money in their 
treasury. 


The sale of Maclise’s pictures in London 
was not a success. There were not more than 
a hundred persons present, and the great deal- 
ers were absent. The cartoon of “ Wellington 
and Blucher”’ was bought by the Royal Academy 
for three hundred guineas ; but many others 
of the artist’s pictures went at marvellously 
low prices—some at scarcely the cost of the 
frames. 


M. Max Strakosch has arrived in Paris to 
make arrangements for the departure of Made- 
moiselle Nilsson to New York, who purposes 
leaving Europe on the 27th of August next, 
Mademoiselle Nilsson’s first concert in the 
United States will take place on the 19th of 
September. 


Five musical instruments, resembling the 
modern flute, have recently been discovered 
at Pompeii, in a perfect state of preservation, 
The materials they are made of are silver and 
ivory. 


A collection of the works of Holbein is to 
be formed at Dresden, and remain open to the 
15th of October. 





Scientific Hotes. 


) iy: a new English work on the sun, the au- 
thor, Mr. W. M. Williams, discusses at great 
length the very perplexing question of the sun’s 
fuel. After having come to the conclusion that 
an atmosphere very similar to our own, but only 
more attenuated, pervades all space, he suppos- 
es that the sun, in its progress through space, en- 
counters new portions of this atmosphere, and 
then asks the following question: ‘‘ Does there 
exist in the actual arrangements of the solar 
system any machinery for stirring in an im- 
portant quantity of the new atmospheric mat- 
ter and ejecting the old? If so, the main- 
tenance of the sun’s heat may be fully a 
counted for.” The question is answered in 
the affirmative ; the atmosphere is supposed to 
be the sun’s fuel, and the planetary attendants 
of the sun are supposed to perform the duty 
of stokers with untiring vigilance and efi- 
ciency. The mode of action of this atmos 
pheric fuel in furnishing heat is supposed to be 
as follows: “It is evident, then, that the first 
result of the great evolution of heat from me 
chanical condensation of the mixed atmosphere 
of aqueous vapor, carbonic acid, and free 
oxygen and nitrogen, will be the dissociation 
of the water and the carbonic acid. But there 
must somewhere be a height at which the tem- 
perature capable of effecting dissociation tet 
minates ; where the atmosphere of elementary 
gases fringes upon that of combined aqueous 
vapor, and where these separated gases must 
revert into reunion with a furious chemical 
energy which will be manifested by violent 
combustion. Thus we shall have a sphere of 
dissociated gases and a sphere of compo 

vapors separated by an interlying stratum 

combining gases, a spherical shell of flame, 
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constituting exactly what solar observers have 
described as the ‘ photosphere.’” In fine, Mr. 
Williams’s hypothesis is ‘“‘a perpetual bom- 
bardment of one hundred and sixty-five mil- 
lions of millions of tons of matter per second 
without in any degree altering the density, the 
bulk, or any other element of the solar consti- 


tution.” 


Anew species of motive power has lately 
been patented which appears to present a 
fair prospect of superseding the steam-engine. 
In all engines deriving their power from the 
combustion of fuel the real source of the power 
is the fuel, and in steam-engines the steam is 
merely a medium for the application of the 
heat, and its employment can in no way in- 
erease the quantity of power generated. If, 
then, the combustion of the fuel were to be so 
conducted as to generate power, the steam 
might be dispensed with ; and this is what is 
done in a cannon, where the rapid combustion 
of the powder generates sufficient power to 
propel the ball. In the motive-power arrange- 
ment alluded to, the coal is first converted 
into carbonic oxide by imperfect combustion, 
and this gas is burned with air under pressure 
ina close chamber, so as to constitute a con- 
tinuous explosion. A jet of highly-heated 
water is then projected among the products of 
combustion in a separate chamber, by which 
large volumes of steam are raised which mingle 
with the products, and the mixture is employed 
towork an engine. By this arrangement the 
boiler is dispensed with; power is got from 
the combustion of the fuel, as well as from the 
expansion of the water into steam; and the 
whole heat passes through the engine instead 
of a portion of it escaping without result from 
the chimney, as in common boilers. 


Anelectric marine buoy, the invention of 
M. E. Duchemin, was exhibited at Cherbourg 
some time since. The electricity was produced 
by the constantly-renewed action of the sea- 
water on zinc, but the inventor has since car- 
ried on a series of experiments in order to as- 
certain if an increase of intensity could not be 
obtained, as in ordinary batteries, by means of 
certain chemical substances held in suspension 
around the zine orcharcoal element. The new 
battery resulting from the experiments consists 
of a porous vase fixed on a wooden buoy, or 
floater. The vase is surrounded by a thick 
zinc cylinder, pierced with holes, the wire of 
which represents the negative pole. Within 
the porous vase is placed a slab of gas-retort 
charcoal, to which is affixed the conductor of 
the positive pole; the charcoal is surrounded 
by pieces of coke and perchlorate of iron. The 
vase is carefully closed, and the battery when 
plunged in the sea immediately gives forth 
large quantities of electricity. 


The gold-lacker lining of a Chinese cabinet 
in the museum at Cassel pealed off, and thus 
gave Doctor Wiederhold the opportunity of 
studying the composition of this substance. 
On examining it he found particles of tin-foil 
attached to the lacker, so he comes to the con- 
clusion that this material formed the ground 
Upon which the lacker-varnish was laid. His 
attempts to imitate the varnish were perfectly 
successful, and he gives the following direc- 
tions for the preparation of a composition 
which closely resembles the true Chinese arti- 
cle: First of all, two parts of copal and one of 
shellac are to be melted together to form a per- 
fectly fluid mixture, then two parts of good 
boiled oil, made hot, are to be added ; the ves- 
8el is then to be removed from the fire, and ten 
Parts of oil of turpentine are to be gradually 
added. To give color, the addition is made of 








solution in turpentine of gum-gutta for yellow, 
and dragon’s blood for red. These are to be 
mixed in sufficient quantity to give the shade 
desired. 


Several of Messrs. Tennant & Co.’s high- 
way locomotives are now constantly employed 
in the transport of goods from the warehouses 
in Leith to the ships lying in docks, and vice 
versa. They are about ten horse-power each, 
and are worked by a driver and a fireman. 
Their noiseless movement forms a striking 
contrast to the uproar and bustle formerly made 
in the same port, when long files of horses 
were employed for the same purpose. The 
great economy presented by these locomotives 
will, in all likelihood, secure their early adop- 
tion in the chief ports, the quantity of goods 
transported by them daily being enormous. 


M. Francisque-Michel, of Paris, has recently 
invented an ingenious telegraphic receiver, re- 
markable for simplicity of construction and 
thorough effectiveness. Itis specially designed 
for the use of transatlantic cables, and may be 
worked at a half less cost than the galvano- 
meters now in operation. Like the system of 
Mr. Morse, it prints textually the dispatches 
upon bands of paper. 


M. de Quesneville recommends the use of a 
preparation of pure water and phenic acid, the 
latter in the proportion of three per cent., as a 
preservative against epidemics in general, and 
smal)-pox in particular. Three or four glasses 
of this preparation should be drunk daily dur- 
ing meal-times. 


The Government of British India has in- 
stituted a competition for the construction of 
the best machine for extracting the fibres of the 
textile plant called rhea. A prize of five thou- 
sand pounds will be awarded to the inventor 
of the best machine. 





Miscellany. 





Publication of Suicides. 


by was part of the mission of one of the most 
eminent Philadelphia physicians of former 
years to discourage the publication of suicides. 
He thought, and justly, that familiarizing the 
mind with the idea of a crime was likely to 
lead to its perpetration: sensible people think 
so still, and, as we consider our editorial breth- 
ren of the daily and weekly press eminently 
sensible, we take the liberty of suggesting to 
them the above remark of a professor of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who annually paid 
a friendly visit to the editors within his rides, 
to suggest the omission of all such news. For 
a time he succeeded, and suicidal news was 
generally suppressed. This kind of information 
seems now much sought after, scarcely a paper 
going to the public without several sad stories 
of self-destruction. If an old hag ora bad man 
hangs himself in Chicago or Nebraska, the tele- 
graph immediately tells the tale to all parts of 
the country, and, worse than this, every con- 
ceivable mode of shaking off this mortal coil, 
every out-of-the-way plan of getting out of the 
world, in this sinful mode, is told with an 
unction which we feel certain the majority of 
readers would prefer not to see. What purpose 
does it answer? Let such events be buried in 
oblivion. It is distasteful to learn that a mere 
boy took prussic acid, or tied his neck to a 
sapling and swung. Murders are bad enough, 
and we are surfeited with them; let us do 
without suicide at breakfast and tea. There is 
an old almanac-story, not lately revived, of an 








editor who was told by the call-boy that a 
column of the paper required to be filled by 
the amount of the known measure of “half a 
scissors,’’ that being the length required. He 
sat down and wrote, “An elderly gentleman 
with white hair, carrying a gold-headed cane, 
was walking up Piccadilly last evening about 
ten o’clock, when,” ete. The boy returned to 
say it was a line too long. “ Then leave out the 
gold-headed cane, and, if necessary, the white 
hair,” replied the editor. Now it seems to an 
old lady who has been consulted on this topic 
of suicide announcements, as if an editor, 
whom we don’t name, always asks his fore- 
man if he has suicides enough for the next 
issue, and, if there is not sufficient of this 
delectable stuff, an easy search will supply all 
needs. We pray, brethren, this may be re- 
formed altogether. For there cannot be a 
doubt that familiarizing the mind with these 
terrible sins decreases the sense of their guilt. 
The certainty of the publicity which ensues 
upon the act may have its influence also, and 
we cannot say how much influence the antici- 
pation of millions of printed notices of names 
and the deed may have upon weak minds; 
many people court publicity with a tenacity of 
purpose that is painful. We have heard, for 
instance, that since our postmasters had adver- 
tised the deficiencies of postage-stamps on 
drop letters, certain fools direct letters to them- 
selves, omit the postage-stamp, ard rejoice in 
seeing their names in print. We see by this 
how strong is the amour propre; it is quite 
possible it may be one influencing the suicide, 


Chinese Vehicles. 


A contributor to the Coach-makers’ Monthly 
describes in a humorous manner the vehicles 
used by the Chinese. He says: ‘* The vehi- 
cles used for the journey are carts, one to each 
man, and each cart drawn by two mules. The 
hubs of the carts, although designed to carry 
but one man and the driver, are as large as 
those of our strongest drays in the United 
States, and the wheels as strong and full of 
rivets as the wheels in Ezekiel’s vision were 
of eyes. Through these ponderous hubs the 
axles project for a distance of seven inches, 
being three inches in diameter where they 
come through. What good this projection of 
the axle does, except to hit against every thing 
in the way, belongs to Chinese civilization to 
determine. On to these axles, which are very 
heavy and strong, are attached heavy frames, 
made of two scantlings running from the 
mules’ heads across the axle, to which the 
frame is made fast by strong bands and bolts 
of iron. There is nothing in the shape of a 
spring, or thorough-brace, or any such thing. 
The Chinese have not got along to these things 
yet in their civilization. On to this frame is 
fastened the thing to which you are to be im- 
prisoned during your trip to the capital of the 
Celestial Empire. It is only large enough for 
one person, who is expected to sit with crossed 
legs on the bottom of the machine. 

‘* This strange cage is a kind of a cross be- 
tween a hen-coop and a dog-kennel. It is 
made of hard wood, and very strong, the sides 
being made to resemble the windows in a peni- 
tentiary, the checkered bars being of hard, 
strong wood, instead of iron. There is no 
seat of any kind, nor any thing on which you 
can lay hold to steady yourself, as a protection 
against the terrible jerks you suddenly get 
from side to side as your cart drops into the 
ruts of ages, and is jerked out again by mule- 
power. Your prison somewhat resembles an 
old - fashioned Pennsylvania or Kentucky 
freight-wagon, bating the size; only the ribs 
of your enclosure are much nearer together 
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and stronger. Then over all is placed a cover- 
ing of strong, blue cotton muslin, to prevent 
the rain or dust from coming in, or you from 
seeing out, except in front. This cover is 
made to come down in front of you, so that 
you must crouch to see out even in front, like 
a dog looking out of his kennel, or a chicken 
looking out from under the old hen on a rainy 
day. You must first get on to the shaft, and 
then crawl backward through this hole to your 
quarters. 

**Bed and bedclothes, carpet-sacks and 
shawls, are packed away in this little cramped 
concern, and you endeavor to adjust them so 
that your bones may escape being broken 
against the rough sides of your narrow cage. 
But the roof is so low that, if you put in enough 
to make any thing like a comfortable seat, your 
head will hit against the top, and, if your head 
barely escapes the top of the roof in the mid- 
dle, it will be sure to hit the sloping sides as 
soon as the lateral motion begins, and that is 
the moment the cart gets under way.” 


Landor and his Dog Pomero. 


Mrs. Ethel Lynn Linton gives, in the last 
number of Fraser’s Magazine, a few reminis- 
cences of Walter Savage Landor, from which 
we extract the following in regard to his dog 
Pomero: “Of course, every one who knew 
Mr. Landor knew Pomero as well. He was a 
small yellow Pomeranian dog, which had been 
sent to him as a puppy from Italy, and on 
which he concentrated all the playful affection- 
ateness that made up so large a portion of his 
character. He loved that noisy little beast like 
a child, and would talk nonsense to him as to 
a child: but it was Landorian nonsense—non- 
sense with a meaning to it, and some dash of 
poetry in it. He used to accuse him of having 
had a grandmother who had looked too lovingly 
at a fox one day; and that was how he had 
come by his pointed ears and his sharp nose, 
and the fine feather in his tail. ‘Such a fine 
“ valler”’ feather,’ he used to say, drawing it 
lightly through his hand; ‘I must cut it off, 
my Pomero, and stick it in my cap! I must 
indeed, caro cane, lupo cane, dear heart, my 
child!’ And then he would laugh; and his 
laugh literally shook the room. But if, in the 
midst of their play, any visitor chanced to call, 
and the ‘ fox-dog,’ darting off his master’s knee 
and rushing at the intruder, yelped and barked 
till every one’s voice but his own was drowned ; 
then his loving ‘ babbo’ and adoring padrone 
would get violently angry, and begin to swear 
as he roared out, ‘ Be quiet, you nasty, noisy, 
troublesome beast! I'll wring your neck, if 
you won’t be quiet;’ making as though he 
would have killed him. Dear, explosive, ex- 
aggerated old man! he would not have hurt a 
hair of the whole ‘ golden fleece’—as he used 
sometimes to call the dog’s ‘ yaller’ hair. Mr. 
Dickens, who avowedly took Landor for his 
model of Boythorn, transformed Pomero into a 
canary. I never knew if the Bath Boythorn 
recognized his likeness or no. Though he 
often spoke of Mr. Dickens’s other works, and 
of himself, with profound admiration and tender 
affection, especially loving Little Nell, which 
he used to say was equal to any thing Shake- 
speare had written, he would never mention 
Bleak House. And I remember when I asked 
him, a little rashly, if he had ever read it, he 
auswered very shortly, ‘No, and I never 
shall!’” 


The Negro. 


A gentleman of this city, now on a South- 
ern tour, writes us as follows: “‘I have talked 
with many good and earnest people through 
the several States of the South, and I confess 





to much sorrow in regard to the probable 
future of the negro. J fear that he will 
melt away like the {ndian, unless those 
now learning prove, as they come on to the 
stage of life, very different from the present 
race. A present decline in numbers in the 
Gulf States is, I fear, a fixed fact. I saw a ne- 
gro president of the Senate of Mississippi in 
the chair yesterday, and numerous members 
of the Legislature, with black and yellow skins, 
mixed up with the whites—a white page hand- 
ing them water, ete. They voted this week 
two millioff dollars bonus to a railroad to Tex- 
as, without bonds or stock for it, for which a 
high official told me they got, say,'one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is a tempting posi- 
tion for men of their antecedents to be han- 
dling so much money. I had a long talk with 
the Secretary of State, who takes a despairing 
view of the state and prospects of the negro in 
the South.” No apology is needed for present- 
ing our readers with the views taken from 
various stand-points of the working out of the 
problem of emancipation. We do not profess 
to have reached any conclusions ourselves upon 
the subject, the conflicting accounts which come 
to hand still leaving it in obscurity—a question 
that time alone can solve. Thus, in opposi- 
tion to the views given above, a writer in the 
American Missionary for March, who has made 
a tour of observation through the South every 
year since the war, reports that he has seen un- 
mistakable signs of great improvement each 
year, but never more evidences of increasing 
industry, prosperity, and thrift, than in the 
past winter; and so far, he says, is the negro 
from dying out under freedom, that he is hold- 
ing to life with greater tenacity than the white 
man. Doubtless, the law of the survival of the 
fittest will act here as elsewhere ; and, with 
the changed circumstances of the South, the 
men of both colors will be found to adapt 
themselves to their surroundings. 


Charles Dickens and the Lawyers. 


The great novelist wrote not for one class 
only, but for all classes, and lawyers as well as 
other persons read his works. A late eminent 
judge described the pleasure and profit he 
derived from the perusal of a new Waverley, 
and a host of living lawyers will gratefully 
acknowledge how greatly they have been re- 
freshed and delighted by an hour with Boz. 
In his youth Mr. Dickens was for a short time 
in a solicitor’s office, but happily soon turned 
his back on the law and devoted himself to 
literature. He has left us a whole gallery of 
legal caricatures. We have the wonderful trial 
of “Bardell os. Pickwick,” introducing the 
fussy Buzfuz, and that rare phenomenon, a 
modest junior. In the same book we have the 
smart Dodson and Fogg, the excellent Mr. 
Perker, and the solicitor to the Wellers. In 
Bleak House we have the great Chancery suit 
of “‘ Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce,” with graphic de- 
scriptions of the court, of the lawyers engaged 
in the suit, of the shrewd solicitor of the Ded- 
lock family, and of the poor law-writer. In 
the Old Curiosity Shop we have Sampson Braas, 
the masculine Sally Brass, and the mirth-pro- 
voking Dick Swiveller. In Great Expectations 
we have that wonderful character, Wemmick, 
and his well-conceived employer, the Old 
Bailey attorney. We need not add to the list. 
If sometimes Mr. Dickens appears bitter to 
lawyers, we must remember how he hated 
double-dealing, and we may be grateful to him 
for his exposure of the meanness and rascality 
of the black sheep of thé profession. Besides, 
Mr. Dickens could appreciate a good lawyer as 
well as a good parson or a good merchant. It 
would have been strange if it had been other- 








wise, for he was on intimate terms with very 
many of our profession. Dickens was the 
intimate companion of Talfourd, and the old, 
tried, and trusty friend of Lord Chief-Justice 
Cockburn.—Zaw Journal. 


Ripe Revenge. 


The following amusing anecdote is told in 
the recently-published ‘ Life of Walter Savage 
Landor.” lLandor writes: “ This amusing 
book ” (Mr. Halliburton’s “‘ Old Judge”) * re- 
minds me of what actually happened in the 
life of an old acquaintance of mine—Sir Edwin 
Stanhope, who inherited the Duchess of Nor- 
folk’s estate at Home Lacy. He got drunk at 
Boston, when he was a lieutenant, just before 
the American war. The ‘select men” of that 
puritanical port had him arrested thereon, and 
sentenced to be flogged. Nine years after- 
ward he had command of a frigate on the same 
coast. Never was there a more polite man, or 
one who looked more gentle. He called on 
the ‘select men,’ formerly his judges, compli- 
mented them on the happy termination of hos- 
tilities, and himself on becoming a reformed 
man, entirely through their instrumentality. 
He could hardly hope that persons of their 
dignity would condescend to honor him on 
board his vessel by their company to dinner, 
and even in that case he should be able to ex- 
press his gratitude but incompletely. They 
accepted his invitation. He received them most 
courteously ; he treated them most splendidly ; 
and a day of much enjoyment was passed. As 
the time approached for their departure, a ser- 
vant entered the cabin, and whispered to the 
Custos, the leader of the select, that a gentle- 
man above desired urgently to speak to him. 
As soon as the justice appeared on deck, he 
was seized, stripped, tied up, and had a dozen 
lashes from the boatswain. Each of the others 
were severally summoned and similarly pun- 
ished; after which they were set ashore, the 
anchor lifted, and the vessel put under way for 
England. Stanhope was reprimanded and de- 
prived of his ship as soon as the incident be- 
came known, and only by great interest was he 
permitted to continue in the service. He died 
an admiral, not many years ago.” 


The Pineapple. 


The pineapple-plant is a native of tropical 
America, growing wild in the forests, but is 
also largely cultivated in those regions, as well 
as to some considerable extent in the West In- 
dies, and on the Eastern Continent. It has fif- 
teen or more long, serrated, ridged, sharp- 
pointed leaves springing from the root, resem- 
bling in its general aspect the century plant, 
but much smaller in size. In the centre of 
this cluster of thick, succulent leaves, springs 
up a short stalk bearing a spike of beautiful 
flowers, which in time produces a single pine- 
apple. On the summit of the fruit is a tuft of 
small leaves, capable of becoming a new 
plant, which, together with suckers, are the 
means by which it is propagated, as the culti- 
vated plant seldom produces seeds. It flour- 
ishes best in a moist and warm climate, but is 
able to survive a long drought and extreme 
heat. There are several varieties of the pine- 
apple, differing in their leaves, being more or 
less spiny on their edges, and in the shape and 
color of the fruit. Great care is requisite in 
its cultivation, otherwise it will be coarse and 
fibrous, with but little sweetness. Nothing 
can surpass the rich and delicate flavor of # 
pineapple which has been properly grown, 0! 
of the wild fruit of the forest, which is always 
equal if not superior to the cultivated ones. A 
word as to the manner of preparing a pineap- 
ple for eating. Let the rough exterior first be 
removed to a sufficient depth, and then slice 
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the fruit longitudinally with the core, and not. | 


7 hard centre, as is generally done | a ' { 
across the j ° y | such is friendship.’ Only the next morning 


| the manager looked Fechter up. ‘ The matter 


with us. As soon should an ear of green corn 
be divided in sections when the kernels must 
be pulled from the cob, as a pineapple across 
the core, instead of nicely slicing the fruit from 
its adherents. The deliciousness of a pine- 
apple when freshly picked from the plant and 
prepared in the above manner cannot be sur- 
passed. 
Hot Summers. 

In 1132 the earth cracked by reason of the 
heat, the wells and streams in Alsace all dried 
up, and the bed of the river Rhine was dry. In 
1152 the heat was so great that sand exposed to 
the sun’s rays was hot enough to cook eggs. In 
1160 great numbers of soldiers in the campaign 
against Bela died from the heat. In 1276 and 
1277 crops of hay and oats failed completely. In 
1308 and 1304 a man could have crossed, dry- 
shod, over the rivers Seine, Loir, Rhine, and 
Danube. In 1393 and 1394 a multitude of an- 
imals perished by the heat, which was so great 
that the harvest dried up. In 1440 the heat 
was extraordinary. In 1538, 1539, 1540, and 
1541, all the rivers were nearly dried up. In 
1556 there was a great drought which extended 
over nearly the whole of Europe. 1615 and 
1616 there was, in Italy, France, and the Neth- 
erlands, an overpowering heat. In 1648 there 
were fifty-eight consecutive days of extreme 
heat. 1678 was very hot, as were the first three 
years of the eighteenth century. In 1718 it did 
not rain a single time from April until Oc- 
tober! The growing grain was burned, the 
rivers dried up, and the theatres (but wherefore 
is not stated) were closed by command of the 
police. The thermometer showed thirty-six 
degrees Reaumer, equal to one hundred and 
thirteen degrees Fahrenheit. In irrigated gar- 
dens the fruit-trees bloomed twice. In 1723 
and 1724 there was great heat. Thesummer of 
1746 was hot and dry, the growing grain being 
calcined. It did not rain for months. 1748, 
1754, 1760, 1767, 1778, and 1788, were years in 
which the summers were extremely hot. In 
the famous comet year—18l1l—the summer 
was warm, and the wine produced that year 
was very precious. In 1818 the theatres had 
to be closed on account of the heat, the high- 
est temperature being thirty-five Reaumer, or 
one hundred and twelve Fahrenheit. During 
the three days of the revolution of July in 
1830, the thermometer stood at thirty-six de- 
grees Centigrade, about ninety-seven Fahren- 
heit. In 1832, during the uprising of the 5th 
and 6th of July, the temperature was abvut the 
same. 

Hippophagy in Paris. 

The number of horses killed and consumed 
in Paris during the last four years is estimated 
as follows: 


In 1866, 902 horses, weighing 396,400 Ibs. 


In 1867, 2,152 “6 946,800 “ 
In 1868, 2,491“ 1,065,000 * 
In 1869, 2,758“ “ 1,218,500 * 


Horse-flesh sausages are now manufactured 
upon a large scale all through France, and ex- 
tensively exported to the surrounding coun- 
tries. 





Varieties. 


N FEVAL tells this story of Dickens: “ It 
+i, wus after a London season when Fech- 
ter found himself indebted to the management 
three thousand pounds. As he turned the corner 
to his hotel he heard, ‘ How are you, Fechter, my 
dear fellow?’ It was the cheery voice of Dick- 
ens. He told him, with some amount of feel- 
ing, how he was situated. Dickens expressed 








no compassion, but shook hands and wished 
him good-night. He thought it hard, ‘but 


was not so pressing as all that, my dear sir,’ 
said he. ‘What do you mean?’ ‘ Why, about 
that three thousand pounds. Charles Dickens 
came and handed me the cash, on your behalf, 
at twelve o’clock last night.’ ” 


The menhaden fisheries of Long Island 
Sound employ fifty sloops, one hundred sloop 
lighters, and many smaller boats, besides one 
or two steamers in the height of the season, 
which require about five hundred sailors. At 
least five hundred thousand dollars’ capital is 
invested in this industry, and five hundred 
thousand gallons of oil produced annually. 
The manure alone pays the cost of catching the 
fish, of which about ten thousand tons annually 
are produced. Boat-builders and sailmakers 
are, of course, benefited by this industry, and 
not less than fifty thousand dollars for nets and 
cordage are part of its annual expenditure. A 
million of fish are occasionally caught in a sin- 
gle haul. 


John Boston was arraigned in New Orleans 
for stealing chickens, but stoutly protested his 
innocence. ‘ And you deny having taken the 
chickens, John?” asked the Court. ‘“ Hi, 
boss, sartin. I never tuk ’em.” “But the 
officer says he found them in your possession.” 
“Sar?” ‘* You had them in your hands when 
arrested.” ‘‘ Yes, boss, but I didn’t stole 
’em.”? ‘“*How did you come by them?” ‘TI 
borrowed ’em.’”? “The owner says not.’ 
‘* Well, you see, boss, he was asleep when I 
went to borrow dem chickens, an’ I didn’t like 
to ’sturb him; so I jis tuk ’em, an’ was gwine 
back the next day to tell him.” 


A lady, writing from Edinburgh, describes 
a novelty in the way of parasols. It was made 
entirely of bright-green silk, over which were 
laid peacocks’ feathers—the eye-feathers of the 
tail one over the other—till the whole thing 
was a glowing mass of coloring. The frin 
was the upper part of the feather in a double 
row, and the whole effect was geen. The 
handle was carved work, tipped by a tiny pea- 
cock in gold and enamel, with gems any meg 
for eyes. The price was seventy-seven dollars, 
and it was as perishable as it was beautiful. 


It has been generally believed and said, 
that the apostle Paul was a bachelor, and to 
this circumstance have been usually attributed 
the crusty sayings about women, found in his 
epistles to the early Christian churches. But 
in this age of the examination and refutation 
of time-honored traditions, it has come to be 
asserted that he was a widower, and not a 
bachelor. At all events, this is said to be the 
testimony of Eusebius, Clement, and other 
historians. 


Sir John Trelawney, a member of Parlia- 
ment, is so skilful a short-hand reporter, that 
on a recent occasion, when the galleries (in- 
cluding the reporters’) were cleared, Sir John 
furnished the Times with a complete report of 
the proceedings. This seems to have been un- 
objectionable to the House of Commons, as the 
clearance of the galleries was effected by a sin- 
gle old-fogy member, in accordance with an 
ancient rule. 


‘*Mamma,” said a child one Sunday even- 
ing, after having sat still in the house all day, 
like a good child, “‘have I honored you to- 
day?” ‘I don’t know,” replied the mother; 
““why do you ask?” ‘Because,’ says the 
little one, shaking her head sadly, “the Bible 
says, ‘Honor thy father and mother, that thy 
days may be long;’ and this has been, oh, the 
longest day I ever saw.” 


A bill is before the British Parliament, and 
will probably be passed, abolishing all religious 
tests in the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham, except for the taking of divinity 
degrees. This will throw these ancient insti- 
tutions of learning open to young men of every 
religious faith, and doubtless hasten the day 
witen the Established Church itself will cease 
to be supported by the state. 


Thirty-five local charitable societies in this 
city have an aggregate annual income of over 
one million dollars. Forty of the leading 
national societies have a similar income 0 
nearly six million, five hundred thousand dol- 








lars. This is a gratifying indication of the will- 
ingness of the American people to contribute 
to charitable uses. 


“Good old Bishop Griswold” is quoted as 
having replied to a clergyman who asked him 
why he was so often silent when he had so 
much to say that was worth saying: “I talked 
as much as anybody when I was young, and I 
said a great many foolish things that I have 
been sorry for; I have never been sorry for 
any thing that I never said.” 


An advertiser in an English newspaper of- 
ferred, for a small remittance, to explain how a 
great deal of money might be saved. A too- 
confiding gentleman sent the required amount, 
and received the following directions for saving 
money: ‘* Never pay a boy to look after your 
shadow, while you climb a tree to look into the 
middle of next week.’ 


Of all passages in life’s eventful history, 
there is none so trying, so solemn, or ac- 
companied by such earnestness of feeling, as 
when you seek for a box of matches in the 


A man at Springfiel.l, Ill., bet two ladies a 
new dress each, that they ¢ uldn’t refrain from 
talking for two hours. O-. 2 of them held out 
for an hour and ten minutes, and the other 
won the dress. They made it up on him when 
the time had cxpleed. 


The severest thing said against Eve’s daugh- 
ters was by Lady Ser fortley Montagu: 
** The only satisfaction I have in being a wom- 
an is, that I shall not be compelled to marry 
one of my own sex.”’ 


Velocipedes, which have almost disappeared 
from this country, are still popular in eee. 
Velocipede races are reported from all parts of 
the Continent. 


The warden of the Chicago poor-house says 
that no paupers die in winter, when the medi- 
cal schools are in session; at least, he never 
knew any to be buried in that season. 


An old lady, recently returning to her home 
in the country from a visit to Brooklyn, in- 
formed her friends that she had heard Artemu 
Ward Beecher preach. ; 


The Arkansas Temperance Society has dis- 
solved. It allowed ale as a beverage, but the 
members found it *‘ bunglesome to their stom- 
achs,’’ and fell back on whiskey. 


In San Francisco, within a radius of seven- 
teen hundred feet, there are three Jewish syna- 
gogues, twelve Christian churches, and a Chi- 
nese joss-house. 


A Russian millionnaire has just died in Paris, 
who is famous for having once given a banquet 
to a select party of eight, and fed them with 
parrots’ tongues stewed with truffles. 


A non-German speaking census-taker in a 
Teutonic New-York district has resigned. He 
found every family named Nichtsverstay, and 
that was all the information he could gather. 


Diamonds are rising in value in Europe. 
It is the most portable shape for property when 
troublous times come on. 


French and Spanish wines are fast displa- 
cing ale as a drink among the middle classes of 
England. 

A Mississippi paper announces that George 
Dickens, the well-known author of “‘ Boz” and 
the ‘* Mystery of Druidism,” is dead. 

The first Baptist church in the country, that 
of Providence, was founded two hundred and 
thirty-one years ago. 

Some one says he is afraid the author of 
“ Lothair”’ is not a Disraelite in whom there is 
no guile. 

‘*Lothair” has given a name to a new per- 
fume. 

Govern your thoughts when alone, and 
your tongue while in company. 


Che Wuseum. 





f | stg flamingo may be seen in great numbers 


on the Southern sea-shore, or the banks 
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of rivers and marsh- 
es. When feeding, 
the flamingo bends its 
neck, and, placing the 
upper mandible of the 
curiously-bent beak on 
the ground or under 
the water, separates 
the nutritive portions 
with a kind of spat- 
tering sound, like that 
of a duck when feed- 
ing. The tongue is 
very thick, and of a 
soft, oily consistence, 
covered with curved 
spines pointing back- 
ward, and not muscu- 
lar. 

A flock of these 
birds feeding along the 
sea-shore have a curi- 
ous appearance, bend- 
ing their long necks in 
regular succession as 
the waves dash upon 
the shore, aad raising 
them.as the ripple 
passes along the 
strand. At each wing 
is always placed a 
sentinel-bird, which 
makes no attempt to 
feed, but remains with 
neck erect and head 
turning constantly 
about to detect the 
least indication of 
danger. When a flock 
of flamingos is pass- 
ing overhead, they 
havea wonderfully fine 
effect, their plumage 
changing from pure 
white to flashing rose 
as they wave their 
broad wings. When 
at rest and lying on 
the ground, with the 
legs doubled under the 
body, it is still grace- 
ful, bending its neck 
into snaky coils, and 
preening every part of 
its plumage with an 
ease almost incredible. 
Its long and apparent- 





Nest of the 


ly clumsy legs are 
equally under com- 
mand, for the bird can 
scratch its cheekg 
with its toes as easily 
aS & Sparrow or a ca- 
nary. 

When | flying, the 
flamingo still asso- 
ciates itself with itg 
comrades, and the 
flock form themselves 
into regular shapes, 
each band evidently 
acting under the com. 
mand of a leader, 
The nest of the fla- 
mingo is rather curi- 
ous, and consists of 
mud and earth scraped 
together so as to form 
a tall hillock with a 
cavity at the summit, 
In this cavity the eggs 
are laid, and the bird 
sits easily upon them, 
its limbs hanging 
down at each side of 
the nest like a long- 
legged man sitting on 
a milestone. The 
eggs are white, their 
number is two or three, 
and the young birds 
are all able to run at 
an early age. Like 
many other long 
legged birds, the fla 
mingo has a habit of 
standing on one leg, 
the other being drawn 
up and hidden among 
the plumage. Theat 
rious beak of this bird 
is orange-yellow at the 
base, and black at the 
extremity, and the 
cere is flesh-colored, 
When in full plumage, 
the color is brilliant 
scarlet, with the ex 
ception of the quil- 
feathers, which am 
jetty black. A fulk 
grown bird will meat 
ure from five to six 
feet in height. 

Flamingo. 
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